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O God, love us with an almighty, fatherly, all-sufficient 
love, for we turn only to Thee when we seek to find the 
heart of our life and our world. Teach us, too, to love, 
since Thou hast first loved us. As we love in Thy spirit, 
help us to probe the depths of human life and rise to the 
heights of human aspiration. Through love may we see 
Thy face and do Thy will. Through love may we see the 
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was baptized by the pastor, Dr. W. U. Helffrich 
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Mrs. John Frey and six of her ten lovely chiidren whom she brought with her to the 
Children’s Day service in Christ Church, Bath, Pa., when the baby 
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face of our fellow man and serve him in his need and sin 
and onward struggling. Through love may we do other- 
wise impossible tasks. Through love in Thee may we 
reclaim otherwise lost souls. Through love in Thee may 
we rise above all that it petty, wayward, evil, slothful, 
weak, and poor in ourselves and find the glory and the 
beauty and the value of living. 

O Spirit of Love, be with us and give us the loving 
heart, the loving mind, the loving spirit. 
Open our eyes to the love of Christ and to 
the power of Christlike love in man. May 
our master passion, our master purpose, be 
to love Thee and to do Thy will and so 
unite the ways of man with Thy ways 
through eternal bonds of love. Amen. 


Richard K. Morton 


Leadership 


Seek thou the Saviour’s skill 
To banish fear, 
That thou may’st friend and shepherd be 
And ever near 
A wandering humanity, 
For furious is the sound of ill 
In every ear; 
And fearless men are needed much 
To bring God near. 


Herman J. Naftzinger 


Six ‘Days of Movie 
Dirt Is A-plenty 


Spiritual values are an asset to any city. 
The trend of current movies is to destroy 
these values. Educating our youth is cost- 
ing us millions. Immoral movies tear down 
what our schools are trying to build up. 
Being conscious of a share in the respon- 
sibility for the spiritual well-being of the 
people of Baltimore, and convinced that 
the average motion-pictures presented to 
our American audiences are so full of sa- 
laciousness, and so destructive of moral 
standards that they should not be shown 
to decent people on any day, therefore, I 
am particularly opposed to motion pictures 
being shown on Sunday. Since Mr. Hays 
and the industry insist upon giving us 
movies that are calculated to wreck the 
morals of our people, I see no reason on 
earth why a six-day supply of movie dirt 
is not enough. 

Archbishop Curley of Baltimore 
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A VOLUME OF CONFESSIONS 


For those who are interested in the 
various faiths—or lack of them—by which 
men live, it is hard to imagine a more 
interesting volume than “Living Philoso- 
phies: A Series of Intimate Credos,’ which 
has just come from the press of Simon & 
Schuster, New York. The publishers asked 
twenty-two men—scientists, authors, phil- 
osophers and journalists—to frankly state 
their personal beliefs. The frankness leaves 
nothing to be desired. The twenty-two 
men are all so eminent in the world of 
thought that I list their names: Albert 
Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, 
Robert Andrews Millikan, Theodore Drei- 
ser, H. G. Wells, Fritjof Nansen, Sir James 
Jeans, Irving Babbitt, Sir Arthur Keith, 
James Truslow Adams, H. L. Mencken, 
Julia Peterkin, Lewis Mumford, George 
Jean Nathan, Hu Shih, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Irwin Edman, Hilaire Belloc, Bea- 
trice Webb, William Ralph Inge, and J. B. 
S. Haldane. What a list of names! You 
are sure you are going to get something 
interesting if not edifying and helpful. 


You do get something very interesting. 
These men unlock their hearts, lay bare 
their souls, but with most of them faith, 
in any real sense of the word, is a meagre 
aspect. Where one does not find sheer cyn- 
icism and blank despair, in these men, with 
a few exceptions he finds nothing above 
stoicism and humanism. I should rather 
fear the effect of this book upon a young 
man. I cannot conceive of anything more 
calculated to create the feeling that life is 
an illusion than Dr. Dreiser’s confession. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


About 60 of the Bethany children, at the 
kind invitation of our Reading friends, at- 
tended the rodeo show on the Fair grounds 
on Friday afternoon, July 17. The boys 
said they would help thrash the wheat on 
Saturday afternon, which yielded 31 
bushels to the acre. 

While it was difficult to think of any- 
thing but Carsonia until the annual picnic 
was over, the plans for the anniversary 
program on August 27 are being rushed. 
The characters have all been picked and 
measured for costumes. The practising 
has also started on those parts which need 
most time in preparation. 

Our Santee matron said today, “You 
must buy us more irons to iron clothes.” 
We have deferred ordering them as we 
believe in this electrical age many of our 
Reformed people have discarded their old 
triangular irons, which is the kind we use, 
as we can set them on the end against the 
side of our ironing stove. 

We had to suspend work on our Service 
Building awaiting the arrival of the tile 
lining for the slaughter house and meat 
cutting rooms. 


THE ANNUAL SUMMARY OF THE 
MID-WEST SYNOD FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEAR 1931 


Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk of 
the General Synod 


The fourth Synod to supply all data for 
summarizing its statistics for 1931 was the 
Mid-West. its reports were received as 
follows: February 1, Chicago; 16, Ft. 
Wayne; 20, Missouri; March 2, Kentucky; 
12, Kansas; April 10, Indianapolis; May 
18, Lincoln; June 1, Zion-Hungarian; 18, 


Others in the book tend to make one feel 
the worthlessness of life. The weary weight 
of this unintelligible world seems to be too 
much for most of these men. One feels 
that it would have been better, if this re- 
markable book were going to hold a per- 
manent place in literature and be an index 
for future generations of the thought of 
this era, if a few more men of real faith 
had been added, such men as John H. Fin- 
ley, Paul Elmer More, Theodore Dwight 
Sedgwick, Sir Oliver Lodge, William Lyon 
Phelps, President Bell of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, President Butler of Columbia, to men- 
tion only literary men and’ philosophers. 
There are several great scientists who could 
have been chosen, for almost all of the 
great scientists are men of real faith. 


Curiously enough, the only man in the 
book outside of Prof. Millikan and Sir 
James Jeans, the scientists, and Dean Inge 
—whose confession is not very enhearten- 
ing—who come to the defense of real faith 
in God, is the Roman Catholic, Hilaire Bel- 
loc. Mr. Belloe thinks that the Catholic 
Church is the only defense against the 
modern temper of agnosticism and pes- 
simism and if one had to take the confes- 
sions in this book as the real measure of 
our faith he would be tempted to agree 
with him. But we do not. The greatest 
thinkers of today are on the side of faith. 

I am going to quote at length from Sir 
James Jeans’ “confession,” for it epito- 
mizes the faith of the great scientists of 
both America and Great Britain. (Note 
the expression of Sir James to the effect 
that it is no longer possible to think of 
the universe as a “machine.” We must 


Iowa. <All of these reports were mathe- 
matically accurate in Communicant Mem- 
bership and Total Benevolence. Chicago 
was the 2nd and Iowa the 54th of these 
59 Classes to forward their reports to 
General Synod’s Stated Clerk. 

The total present membership of this 
Synod is 20,055. This is an increase of 
1,275 as compared with the membership 
for December 31, 1929. Since that time 
however the Zion Hungarian Classis has 
been added to the Synod, with its 1,437 
communicant members. Increase of 73 in 
Ft. Wayne; 67 in Iowa; 48 in Kansas and 
44 in Indianapolis are also noted. Decreases 
are reported in Chicago, 89; Lincoln, 124; 
Missouri, 46 and Kentucky, 135. If it had 
not been for the reception of the Zion 
Hungarian Classis, the Synod would have 
had a loss of 162 members. There were 
870 confirmations and 1,006 erasures of 
names. The smallest number of erasures 
was 50, in Lincoln Classis, 8% of its mem- 
bership; the largest numbers, 162 in Chi- 
cago and 236 in the Zion Hungarian, rep- 
resenting respectively 744% and 16% of 
the entire communicant enrollment of these 
Classes. 

The amount apportioned to the Mid-West 
Synod was $74,587; the amount actually 
paid was $50,244; the total of all 
benevolences was $70,998; this is an in- 
crease of $10,649, as compared with the 
amount recorded December 31, 1929; but 
that was the amount given for 2/3 of a 
calendar year, consequently 7 of the 
Classes show increases; only two report 
decreases in the comparison. The congre- 
gational support was $366,737; this is an 
increase of $94,665 over the amount re- 
corded Dee. 31, 1929, for a 2/3 year period. 
In this form of contribution, 6 of the 
Classes show an inerease and 3 a decrease. 
The summary for the Mid-West Synod is 
as follows: 


think of it as a “thought”: “Fifty years 
ago the universe was generally looked on 
as a machine: it was said that the final 
aim of science was to explain all the ob- 
jects in the world, including living bodies, 
as machines, as mere jumbles of atoms 
which would perform mechanical dances for 
a time under the action of blind, purpose- 
less forces and then fall back to form a 
dead world. Modern science gives but lit- 
tle support to such materialistic views. 
When we pass to extremes of size in either 
direction—whether to the cosmos as a 
whole, or to the inner recesses of the atom 
—the mechanical interpretation of Nature 
fails. We come to entities and phenomena 
which are in no sense mechanical. To me 
they seem less suggestive of mechanical 
than of mental processes: the universe 
seems to be nearer to a great thought than 
to a great machine.” 

I was impressed with one thing, namely: 
that the one point on which most of these 
writers are unanimous is that the great 
silliness of our civilization is war. We 
spend our time destroying our civilizations 
as fast as we build them up. We are like 
children who build block houses to knock 
down. The reason for this, as Bertrand 
Russell spends much space in pointing out, 
is that the chief principle on which most , 
men and all nations live is “fear.” Every- 
one fears and distrusts everyone else. There 
is no hope for any real and enduring civili- 
zation until we can get rid of fear. One 
of the things that led to Mr. Russell’s 
abandonment of Christianity was the fact 
that it seems powerless to rid the world of 


this fear complex. Frederick Lynch. 


Membership last Report, 20,144; Con- 
firmed, 870; Certificate, 316; Renewal of 
Profession, 487; Dismissed, 433; Deaths, 
323; Erasure of Names, 1,006; Present 
Membership, 20,055; Communed during the 
Year, 15,681; Unconfirmed Members, 7,754; 
Infant Baptism, 641; Deaths—Uneconfirmed 
Members, 68; Students for the Ministry, 
20; Total Sunday School Enrollment, 21,- 
133; Amount of Apportionment, $74,587; 
Paid on these Apportionments, $50,244; 
Other Denominational Benevolences, $14,- 
673; Benevolences outside of Denomina- 
tion, $6,081; Total of all Benevolences, 
$70,998; Congregational Purposes, $366,737; 
Churches, $2,896,600; Parsonages, $521,850; 
Indebtedness on Property, $646,754. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF ANNUITY 
BONDS 


Our Annuity Bonds should appeal to you 
at this time, because of their absolute 
safety. During the past few years, you 
have seen many individuals and families 
pass from wealth and comfort to very 
straightened circumstances and poverty, 
because the securities in which they had 
invested their money became almost worth- 
less. 

Industrial establishments closed their 
doors and people who had earned good 
wages for years found their source of in- 
come greatly reduced or cut off. If these 
persons had invested their 
Annuity Bonds, there would have been no 


reduction in their income and the future — 


would have been secure. 


Annuity Bonds should appeal to you be- | 


cause the rate of interest, based on age, 


is very much higher than Government — 


bonds or other high grade securities. The 
Board of Ministerial Relief pays this — 
higher rate because people who are willing 


(Continued on page 21) 7 
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THIS HAS RED BLOOD IN IT 


The MESSENGER has frequently noted that a large pro- 
portion of the most challenging and invigorating messages 
which come to us are sent not by callow youths but by 
veterans in the service. It is heartening to recall how often 
we have been made not only to “sit up and take notice,” 
but also driven to harder and braver tasks, by the great- 
hearted summons of a friend old in years but perennially 
young in spirit. The Presbyterian Advance, of July 9th, 
gives us another illustration of this sort which is a real tonic 
to any man tempted by the comparative lethargy and inac- 
tivity of these torrid months. It is from the pen of Rev. 
J. M. Newell, of Los Angeles, who is referred to by the 
Editor as “a venerable but still vigorous and honored min- 
ister.” Readers, we dare you to read every word of this 
red-blooded challenge: 

“T have just been reading The Advance and The Banner. 
Oh, they are both very nice papers, saying a lot of nice 
things and no bad things. As good things go, so they go. 
Could there ever be a finer lot of folks than we Presby- 
terians? But really when we hunt for, here and there, a 
mighty man who shakes society and dares and defies the 
devil, we must go back into history. Once the world felt 
the footsteps of conquerers. With a telescope looking back- 
ward we see them and wonder. But where are they now? 

“Suffered! Of course, they suffered. Jesus never called 
for a follower who would be scared by the sight of suffer- 
ing. He and His unorganized band knew all about the 
inside of dirty prisons and social ostracism. Where are the 
like today? We don’t need the mighty leader today? The 
general level of bigness is so high no individual can reach 
above it? Stop a little. Is it high? Is there no need any 
more of the man of venture and dare? Is not the Church 
complacent on a low level? Is it not static, with here and 
there a little murmur of dissatisfaction? 

“The Church has lost its dare. It is self-complacent. It 
is easy. Give us a minister who will comfort and coddle 
us. A nice harmless creature who will pause at the Church 
door to have us smile and shake hands and say it was a very 
nice sermon. Oh, Church of the living Christ, the generals 
of the war said you might have prevented it! 

“Too late to help that. But does not the world even now 
tremble at the threat of other horrors? Don’t we hear the 


rumble of approaching social earthquakes? What can hin- 
der the catastrophe? Can anything hinder it but the power 
of God through His all-daring Church? Never through a 
complacent, self-satisfied Church. 

“The man on the soap-box says we will not tolerate an 
economic system that multiplies thousands of millionaires 
at one end and millions of beggars in the bread line at the 
other. He has blood in his eye and fight in his heart. What 
has the Church to say? A mighty word is needed. Dare 
she utter it? The devil has a remedy. Bring equality by 
tyranny and slavery. Has the Church no better answer? 


“What about the Church press? 
astounded the world by their boldness. In God’s name I 
ask where is the boldness of the religious press? A great 
giant possessed of all power, even the power of God Him- 
self, sleeps. Speak to that giant. Shake him. Trouble 
him. At any cost wake him. Don’t coddle him. Don’t rock 
his cradle. Don’t coax and pet him. The preachers do that. 
Scare him. Dare him to come out and fight and die, if need 
be. He holds the power of high heaven in his hands, but 
he is trifling. He is letting the devil tramp over him with 
his muddy feet. Rise up and ring the judgment bell over 
a sleeping Church. If the Church as it is today is all the 
Church that can be, then it does not meet the case in this 
old world.” 


And now, having read this and if possible read it again, 
will you deny the truth it contains and sink back into the 
deadly self-satisfaction that has so many in its grip? If not, 
what are you going to do about it? 

EST ee 


ARE CLERICAL CONVICTIONS NOT 
DANGEROUS? 


In his column entitled “Of All Things” in the New 
Yorker, a writer by the name of Howard Brubaker gives 
this cynical view of the ministers of the Gospel and their 
attitude toward war: “General McArthur is needlessly 
alarmed about the criminal pacificism of the clergy. Our 
ministers oppose past and future wars, but never the present 
one.’ The MESSENGER would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers concerning this severe judgment. Js such un- 
Sparing cynicism justified, or is it a libel upon the “men of 


I read of men who 
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the cloth’? Would the men who have come to believe that 
war is un-Christian and unjustifiable really stand up for 
their convictions in case of war and be willing to suffer 
whatever penalty might be involved in their refusal to be- 
come combatants, or would they yield again, as so many 


have done before, and seek some alibi for joining in the 
conflict and defending it? 
se ae ak 


DANGEROUS DISEASES 


Rabbi Louis L. Mann, in a recent diagnosis, listed five 
dangerous religious diseases as follows: 1—Pigeon-hole re- 
ligion, the sort which is observed one hour of one day and 
then forgotten the rest of the week; 2—Static religion, 
which represents the dead hand upon us, yesterday’s rule 
over today’s people ; 3—the Blight of Institutionalism, which 
subordinates personality to machinery; 4—the Curse of 
Denominationalism, which perpetuates shibboleths no longer 
vital nor sensible and often promotes misunderstanding and 
dissension; 5—Timidity and Superficiality in Facing the 
Social Problems of one’s time. 

This is a catalogue of perils which needs to be studied 
thoroughly. When once the menace they contain is under- 
stood, there will be no question of the attitude of all honest 
and loyal hearts, who will enlist in the good fight of faith 
against these diseases. Having ascertained the meaning of 
each one of these “complaints,” it will be wise to begin by 
asking, in the light of God’s Word, “How many of these 
afflict me?” You may be quite certain that not one of your 
fellow Church-members is altogether free from these dan- 
gerous diseases, and yet be wholly unconscious of the degree 
of your own sickness. 

tak eek 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE CHILD 


Are the children in your congregation getting a square 
deal? Just how much religious training are they getting 
in the home and in the Church? Too many parents, alas, 
are leaving it all to the Church School, without inquiring 
as to the sort of training they are getting there. The Balti- 
more Southern Methodist declares that before we awake 
to the supreme need of treating childhood fairly, a long 
way has yet to be traveled. It says: “The ordinary con- 
gregation is ‘run’ by an elderly board, and from time im- 
memorial age has ever had the controlling voice in the 
Christian Church. The ‘elder’ is the supreme ecclesiastical 
officer, as he was in the Church of the Jews. Our Church 
auditoriums are built for the worship of grown people. The 
seats, the hymn books, music, sermon and songs are all for 
adults. The children often take the basement for the 
furnace-room, dark and ill-lighted, and get a half hour’s 
smattering of platitudes each Sunday morning for their 
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‘education’. 


Although far better equipment than that above noted has 
been provided for many of our Reformed Church children, 
when all is said and done, how many of us can escape a 
sense of guilt when we face an indictment like this from 
Zion's Herald: 


“There is not any too much intelligent attention being 
expended on the training of the little child’s spiritual side. 
A 500-page volume on The Nature and Needs of the Child 
had no word in its index like ‘God,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘Prayer,’ and 
only two slight references to religion. Glands and games, 
intelligence quotas, and a good many other elements of child 
development have received exhaustive and scholarly atten- 
tion, but on the actual religious nurture none too much 
brains or money has been spent. While the average expen- 
diture of 30,000,000 members of Protestant Churches for 
their Church Schools is $0.05 each a year, and while the 
average city Church spends $1.46 per capita for music, and 
$0.48 per capita for all the children’s and young people’s 
work, it cannot be reasonably said that too much is being 
done for the rising generation, at least with any success, 
and as far as its religious education is concerned.” 

Are we in the Reformed Church, who boast of our belief 
in educational religion and religious education, giving to 
this basic question the attention it deserves? 
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A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR BOOTLEGGING 


Here is a quotation from a letter received from a devoted 
pastor of our Church: “I cannot understand it at all, but 
some of the most influential members in my Church have 
been won over by Wet propaganda to believe that ‘we Drys 
and our Dry laws’ are responsible for bootleggers and boot- 
legging, which has become such a terrible national calamity. 
It seems to me that you might as well say that the Seventh 
Commandment is responsible for marital infidelity and 
houses of prostitution.” 

The MESSENGER agrees that it is very queer that any sen- 
sible Church members should allow themselves to be so 
deluded. We think that probably we have seen no better 
answer to this absurd charge of the Wets than this excerpt 
from an address delivered at the 146th Annual Convention 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts in Ford Hall, Boston, last 
April, by one of the best beloved and most highly revered 
Churchmen in our country, Bishop William Lawrence, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. We challenge any Wet 
to give a logical and sensible answer to this simple and con- 
vincing statement by Bishop Lawrence: 

“T have lived in this neighborhood for 80 years. I worked 
8 years with and among working people in the mills. I 
worked 8 years with and among college students. I have 
worked all these years and lived all these years with all 
sorts and conditions of people, and I want to say that since 
I became a total abstainer, several years before the war, I 
have felt a freedom and a happiness, a spirit of liberty and 
a solidity and courage that I never had before. . . 

“Tt is remarkable the way in which even a moderate use 
of liquor will twist a man’s prejudices and judgment. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens are doing what I do not 
understand can be consistently done; and when it comes to 


arguing the question by the hours together, thrashing over 


the Eighteenth Amendment and all that, I walk out. I have 
saved weeks and months of valuable time by not arguing. 
I have done one simple but not altogether easy thing—I have 
stopped drinking. If I do not drink, and you do not drink, 
and other citizens do not drink, then there will be no boot- 
legging, and there will be no liquor. That is the whole story 
to me. 

“T have been proud as the years have gone on to know 
how the clergy of this Church, and I believe the ministers 
of other Churches, are as a great body total abstainers—not 
because they are ministers—I refuse to accept that. When 
any man says to me, “Of course you do not drink, because 
you are a minister,’ I say, “That has nothing to do with it: 
I do not drink because I am a citizen, and I try to be loyal 
to the law and considerate of those who cannot withstand 
temptation as I can. If we stop talking, and stop drinking, 
we stop bootlegging’.” 

Pass this on to your Wet friends—and don’t let them get 
away from its compelling and self-demonstrating logic and 
common sense. 

ee 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE 


In these days when pessimism appears to be so popular, 
one should not be surprised to hear some disheartening 
views with regard to the American college. Nota few seem 
to be morally certain that the college has been falling down 
on its job. “The college man,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“used to mean a cultivated man; but today only a few small 
colleges are holding out for the education of culture an 
idealism.” : 

Dr. John H. Finley, for many years one of the foremost 
educators in the land and now editor of the New York 
Times, said in a recent address at the centenary of 
Randolph-Macon College in Virginia: “There is a fear that 
the American college may become but a vestigial organ in 
the system of which it has been the heart; that it may be 
squeezed out or atrophied by the high school heightened to 
the Junior college, on the one hand, and by the professional 
or pre-professional courses of the university, reaching down 
to the graduated sophomore, on the other. The extinction 
of the American college as a cultural institution, except as 


its disciplines have part in the preparation for professional __ 
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life, would be the most disastrous evolution. It would take 
out of our common life the most active centers of buoyant 
idealism in a very practical civilization.” 


Those of us who have known the small college and loved 
it are loath to believe that it has ceased to be, in Dr. Finley’s 
fine phrase, “an active center of buoyant idealism.’’ No 
matter to what extent it has shared with all other human 
institutions in the failure to achieve its own ideals, we 
believe it would be difficult to match the Christian college 
as a fountainhead of the best sort of idealism. College men 
themselves, however, seem to realize that there is plenty of 
room for improvement in the present situation. Dr, Edward 
H. Reisner, Professor of Education at Columbia University, 
for example, does not hesitate to say that American educa- 
tion is “lacking in direction,” possessing neither “punch 
nor power.” The slackness and uncertainty in education 
today is due to the failure of our generation to develop its 
impulses on a parity with its technique, he says; therefore 
our educational system fails dismally in the necessary crea- 
tion of “human personalities.” President William Wistar 
Comfort of Haverford College, however, does not seem to 
be entirely without hope: “Under the exigency of competi- 
tion, if for no other reason,”’ he says, “our colleges are soon 
going to become institutions of learning.” 

Se Scene 


THE INNER CIRCLE 


God never grows weary in “doing good to us”; and cer- 
tainly we too, as His children, should never grow weary in 
doing good unto others, especially unto those who belong to 
our “household of faith.’ We have tens of thousands of 
earnest Christians in our missionary Churches-at home, and 
they all belong to “our household of faith.’’ Beside the 
large number of adherents, we have over 6,100 Church mem- 
bers in Japan and about 600 in China, together with a num- 
ber of adults and especially young folks in Mesopotamia, 
who belong to this same “household of faith.’ These 
Churches and missionary stations are manned by over 500 
earnest missionaries and workers. They belong to the “in- 
ner circle” of our “household of faith.” 

In the face of these faiths and forces and within the 
sound of the Master’s great commission, can we really ever 
“set tired” of sending out the glorious Gospel and showing 
forth the finest spirit of love and fellowship to those who 
are on the way of becoming Christians? Can there ever be 
a time when we “lay off” doing good unto those who belong 
to the “household of our Reformed faith,” and fail by our 
neglect to let them feel the deep love we have for them in 


our hearts ? ‘Ds 
* * x 


WHEN NOBODY CARES 


We recall as one of the reports of the recent. National 
Anniversary a New York despatch about “a lonesome girl, 
whose name the neighbors didn’t know.’ She penned a 
holiday card, and then turned on the gas. When they found 
her, she was dead. “This is my Independence Day—inde- 
pendence from life,” she had written. “Love and holidays 
are not for me. I’m tired, and nobody wants me.” 


How full our hurried life is of such tragic events. People 
pass us every day who are desperate with loneliness and 
believe themselves to be utterly friendless in a cold and 
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callous world. A few weeks ago, at the close of a service 
in a great Church on Fifth Avenue, New York, the writer 
saw a nice-looking old lady swoon in the aisle. Investiga- 
tion revealed that she had eaten no food for several days. 
Perhaps in the gnawing hunger of her poverty and loneli- 
ness she had come to God’s House for strength to bear her 
burden. A few days ago in another great Church on Fifth 
Avenue, at the conclusion of a sermon by Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, a desperate man committed suicide. Perhaps these 
also, like the poor girl whose pitiful note is above recorded, 
were lonesome folks, whose names “the neighbors didn’t 
know.” One can live very close to millions and feel that 
not one of them knows or cares. How much readier we 
should be to be friendly—when so many are hungering for 
a brotherly word or deed. And how wise, when all around 
us are thoughtless and seemingly unconcerned, to remem- 
ber that we have a Friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother, a Friend who has us in His heart, a Friend who 
has promised that, even in the furnace of affliction, He 
will never leave us nor forsake us. Those who have: put 
their trust in Him have never been confounded. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE UNTEMPERED WORD 


There was a two hours’ train ride and the Penman took 
with him a tract the title of which suggested that the pur- 
pose of the pamphlet was to tell the world the difference 
between Two Isms. The price was ten cents, but a zealous 
defender of one of the Isms gave me the copy. I read it 
and laid it aside with a sigh. Where in the Bible, or among 
cultured persons, or in religious papers and journals do we 
find justification for the wholesale use of the acid terms of 
abuse, vituperation, and vilification of those who differ with 
us in the interpretation of the plan of salvation? Reading 
this defense of one type of theology made me sick at heart 
to think that a man of God—no matter how zealous for the 
truth once delivered to the saints—should demean himself 
and show a censorious spirit, by resorting to Billingsgate! 
Can’t we discuss our differences without indulging in abuse 
and calling each other names no longer in vogue anywhere 
except among touts and the denizens of the gutter? Why 
should Christian gentlemen borrow their terms from those 
who mingle profanity with bad grammar all in one sen- 
tence? A Modernist is doubtless a Christian, and a Funda- 


mentalist ought to act like one, and those who do not know 


the subtle difference between the two ought to be told what 
it is in dignified Biblical or every-day language, without re- 
course to epithets and sadly inelegant phraseology. Won’t 
someone act as a censor for such as persist in rushing into 
print to knock chips off shoulders? This tract could be 
reduced six pages’if. we had been permitted to use the blue 
pencil on the manuscript. Which reminds us of what the 
Wise Man of Old once said: Remove the dross from silver, 
and it comes forth wholly pure. And that is the moral to 
this Tale of a Tract. 


SYMPOSIUM: What Is a Denomination? 


In the issue of May 21, the “Messenger” contained the following editorial entitled: WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


“We are constantly rebuked as we try to maintain the denominational fiction,” wrote the Rev. F. W. Bald, in an editorial we 
published last week. And he emphasized the fact that we are “embarrassed, perplexed and repressed by the divisions which con- 


tinue to be an adverse force, although they have lost:their meaning.” 


Today, when hundreds of thousands affiliate themselves with 


our congregations who pay little or no attention to denominational labels and who don’t know what it is that distinguishes one 
communion from the other, it seems to be imperative that we face this question honestly and courageously. Was the old lady in a 
rural union Chureh about right, when she said to her neighbor, who belonged to the sister congregation: “I have long wondered 


what the difference is between our two Churches, and now I think I’ve found out.” 


“Well, what is it?” “Why, the difference is 


- that there is really no difference, except that our Church is just a little bit better than your Church.” 

In an article in Unity, Dr. John Haynes Holmes writes: “The Methodist Church houses Bishop Cannon and—Harry F. Ward. 
The Baptist Church holds Dr. Massee and—Harry Emerson Fosdick. The Episcopal Church includes Bishop Manning and—Howard 
Melish. Will somebody please tell us what a denomination is, and why?” 
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Well, that is the question we are asking here. 


If the same communion can house with more or less comfort men as far apart in 
their theological and social views as those mentioned by Dr. Holmes, is it not time for a new realignment in Protestantism? 


Is it 


possible that it may be more difficult to tell the difference between denominations of Christians than between Democrats and Repub- 


licans? 


Goodness knows that is often a hard enough job. 
definition in answer to the query, What Is a Denomination? 


At any rate, the “Messenger” 
A ) g 


asks its readers to provide a good, brief 


For the best received by June 10, we shall give a really good book. 


3ut wholly apart from any prize involved, you may be doing something of constructive value if you make this puzzling problem 


clear. 


Below we append some of the replies received which, in the opinion of competent judges, are among the best. 


will find them quite arresting and well worth considering. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


The denomination is a by-product of the 
Reformation. A by-product is something 
which remains over in the manufacture of 
a given commodity and which possesses 
or can be brought to possess a market val- 
ue of its own. The reformers started out 
to establish a “Reformed” Church — a 
Church stripped of certain corrupt prac- 
tices prevalent in the Roman Church. Con- 
temporaneous Reformed Church movements 
of varied magnitude developed first in Ger- 
many and Switzerland and later in other 
quarters of Europe. All were bent on the 
reform of existing abuses in the established 
Church. This opened the way for inde- 
pendent thinking. Varied impressions re- 
sulted in corresponding expressions. The 
united Church became a divided Chureh— 
the “Reformed” Church and the Roman 
Church. The “Reformed” Church, estab- 
lished in the different nations, varied some- 
what in form and doctrine. In the course 
of time, the successors of the reformers, 
concerned primarily with theological spe- 
cialization, brought about a status of par- 
ticular interests, in the efforts for which, 
the original purpose of the movement was 


overshadowed. The various “Reformed” 
Churches became “Denominational” 
Churches—that “something” which _re- 


mained over in the attempt to establish 
the Church of the Reformation in the 16th 
century, and which came to possess a spe- 
cial and fixed value of its own according 
to the zeal of its supporters. Intolerance 
of each other became vogue. Members of 
the “Denominational” groups were labeled 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Reformeds, ete. Hach 
group started out to win the world for its 
particular group. Church interests sup- 
planted Kingdom interests. The gaps be- 
tween denominations widened. Further 
divisions multiplied, though each new 
branch persisted in singing, “We are not 
divided, all one body we.” Denomination- 
alism was established—and today we are 
wondering what it all means. Why, it’s the 
by-product of the Reformation. Though 
still wearing the denominational label, but 
having outgrown denominationalism, we 
long to obey the injunction of Paul, 
“Brethren, for the sake of Jesus Christ, I 
beg of you all to drop these party cries.” 
That word “drop” bothers us. We are still 
challenged to be loyal to the denomination. 
It is made to have a market value of its 
own. N. L. H. 


Baltimore, Md. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


Historic Christianity rests on certain 
basic principles more or less fully acknowl- 
edged by all peoples throughout the world 
who call themselves Christians. These 
principles have their origin in the facts 
recorded in the Gospel writings. Denomi- 
nations arise and grow out of differences 
of interpretations of these basic facts and 
principles. To the extent that Christians 
agree on the basie facts and principles of 
the Christian faith there is a unity of faith 
and practice which determines the strength 
of the bond of fellowship in Christ, the 
universal Head of the Church of the Liv- 
ing God. To the extent that they differ 
in their interpretations of these same facts 
and principles they separate from those 
holdine to interpretations differing from 
their own. It is folly, therefore, for any 
one denomination to claim that it alone is 
the true Church, for while it may be pos- 
sible that iteinterpretations of basic facts 
and principles of the Christian faith are all 
true, it does not follow from this that the 


NO CHURCH UNITY WHILE 
PRESENT CHURCHES LAST 


There is not going to be any 
Church unity at present. It may 
come some time, but not until exist- 
ing organizations have collapsed. 
They seem to be on the way to it, 
because contemporary understanding 
of Christianity has passed them. 
They are tied to a lot of fixtures 
and statements of belief that are no 
longer true to the contemporary 
mind, and there won’t be Church 
unity until they will get loose from 
them.—E. S. Martin, in “Life.” 


said denomination is the sole repository of 
all the truth as it is in Jesus. A denomi- 
nation, then, is a division within the 
Church caused by difference of opinion as 
to what is the true interpretation of the 
basie facts and principles of the Christian 
faith. A denomination denominates a spe- 
cific group adhering to an interpretation of 
the Christian faith differing from that held 
by any other group. It is not a denomina- 
tion because of “things commonly believ- 
ed among” denominations, but because of 
those beliefs it will not tolerate among its 
own members. The relation of Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick to the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion illustrates this. The Apostle Paul told 
the Corinthians that the root source of 
denominationalism is a carnal mind. And 
though the great Apostle deplored divisions 
within the Church, he nevertheless sharply 
rebukes the phlegmatie spirit of indiffer- 
ence which will tolerate anything within 
the Church for the sake of peace, and de- 
mands separation on the grounds of pres- 
ervation of a pure faith. It seems, there- 
fore, that there will always be denomina- 
tions within the Church until all members 
of the Church universal become perfect in 
Christ. But we can seek in others the 
things wherein we agree, and work for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God to- 
gether in those matters about which there 
is no clash of opinions as to correctness of 
interpretation of basic facts and principles, 
in spite of the differences on which denomi- 
nations are founded. If any man call Jesus 
Lord, by the Spirit, he is a brother. He is 
a member of the Body of Christ, whether 
or no he is a member of my denomination. 
And the Church is greater than any de- 
nomination within it, as the whole is 
greater than any of its parts. Bae, 
Butler, Pa. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


Those of us who agree with St. Paul’s 
definition of the Christian Church find it 
easier to define a denomination than to 
accept the principle underlying it. When 
one is committed to the belief that the 
Chureh is the body of Christ, he naturally 
thinks of a denomination as a segment of 
it, endeavoring to live and to do its work 
apart from the body. For one who knows 
nothing about medical science it is easy to 
imagine a dismembered body clinging to 
life. But who could imagine a body and 
the members thereof serving their purpose 
under such circumstances? 

One is not necessarily inconsistent if he 
sympathizes with the work of the sixteenth 
century reformers and at the same time de- 
plores some of the effects of that work 
upon the life of the Church today. In the 
sixteenth century it was perhaps neces- 
sary to stop at nothing short of an opera- 


New Testament Church. 


We believe you 


tion upon the body. Since that time the 
body has been mutilated many times be- 
cause a few men blessed with leadership 
have over-emphasized a text or passage of 
the Bible. The Scriptures have been 
searched and denominations founded, 
stressing everything from feet-washing to 
predestination in the hope of establishing 
a denomination upon the solid rock of 
Scripture. But apparently it never oc- 
curred to these denominational founders 
that schism itself is unscriptural. 

Yet there are numerous signs on the 
horizon which prophesy a better day. In 
fact it seems that no one ever seriously 
tried to dismember the body of Christ per- 
manently. For we have never repudiated 
one of the historic creeds in which we say: 
“We believe in . . . one Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” We have never 
been disposed to quarrel with Him Who 
said: “There shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd.” And how often we sing these 
lines from our hymnal: 


“Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth, 
Her charter of salvation 
One Lord, one faith, one birth; 
One holy name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 
And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace endued. 


Though with a scornful wonder 
Men see her sore opprest, 

By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest, 

Yet saints their watch are keeping, 
Their cry goes up, ‘How long?’ 

And soon the night of weeping 
Shall be the morn of song.” 


I would say, then, that a denomination 
is a member cut from the body of Christ, 
which hopes some day to be joined again 
to that same body from which it was 
severed. M. D. S. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


Wrong thinking is the progenitor of 
wrong doing. Denominationalism is noth- 
ing other than an expression in our Chris- 
tian society of an erroneous conception of 
the origin of the Church and of the signifi- 
cance of the New Testament. Strictly 
speaking, there are only two Christian 
Churches—the Catholic Church and the, let 
us call it, Gospel Church. The Catholic 
Church is today schismatic and not worthy 
of the name which it boasts. The Gospel 
Church is devitalized and prostrated by 
its inherent denominationalism, and _ it 
would seem that unless it be speedily 
purged of this curse it cannot long endure. 
But how can the Church of the Reforma- 
tion be saved? It was one of the express 
purposes of the Reformation to establish a 
The Reformers 
sought to get back to the Church order 
commanded by Holy Writ. They visioned 
the Gospel Church. Herein, it seems to 
me, was their one mistake and the source 
of all our modern denominations. We now 
know that there is no such New Testament 
order of the Church. The Bible is not the 
source of the Church. The New Testa- 
ment is not the charter of the Church. It 
is the Church that is the source and charter 
of the New Testament. Before the New 
Testament came into being the Church was. 
Consequently there never was a Gospel 
Chureh and the quest and motive of de- 
nominational Protestantism must forever 
be in vain. 


But denominationalism is not only sheer 
foolishness. It has turned out to be the 
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scandal and the undoing of Christianity. 
Through it the Chureh of Christ has been 
eviscerated. The Brotherhood which is the 
only Church that the Master established is 
no more. The fellowship of a Catholic 
Brotherhood has been supplanted with the 
strife of denominational cliques. And what 
is Christianity without the Brotherhood? 
What is the Church without Catholicity? 
Surely it is evident that if the Church is 
to be saved it must first be saved from its 
denominationalism. Neither will any num- 
ber of denominational mergers nor any 
amount of denominational fraternization 
suffice. |Denominationalism is entirely 
faulty in conception and evil in execution. 
We must wash our hands of this mess. 
There can be no Gospel Church. The Holy 
Catholic Church must be restored. But 
how can the Catholic Church emerge from 
an autocratic Romanism, a complacent 
Orthodoxy, and a dissolute Protestantism? 
With man it would seem impossible; but 
with God, let us hope, it may yet come to 
pass. S. B. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


A few days ago we happened to men- 
tion in the presence of an aged guest in 
the Masonic Hospital the fact that one 
year of our student days had been spent 
in a certain Pennsylvania college. Blind 
though this man is, we saw his face light 
with a new joy, and, groping for my hand, 
he drew himself to his full height and with 
much pride said, “I am the oldest living 
alumnus of that college.” Of many expe- 
riences in his student days he told me. 
He spoke of customs and usages that have 
upon them the sanction and sanctity of 
generations of students. College traditions, 
we call them. Yet they are more than 
traditions. They embody, intangible though 
they are, the very life of the institution. 
My friend told me nothing of what he had 
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learned in the class-room. That was searce- 
ly necessary. He was finding in the spirit 
of his college, thus incarnated, the in- 
centive and inspiration for a genuine in- 
terest in and loyalty to that institution. 

We have something of the same thing 
in our historical denominations. They have 


traditions. They have customs and 
usages. They embody a _ spirit which 
inspires. Both the intellectual and 


emotional life need certain pegs that are 
personal upon which to hang their loyal- 
ties; and the more personal these are, the 
more intense the loyalty. Forget Luther 
and Zwingli, Calvin and Knox, Moffat and 
Judson. Forget the religious consciousness 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and the indomitable 
courage of the Germans scattered through- 
out eastern Pennsylvania, and the histor- 
ical denominations will be lost. The “Peo- 
ples’ Church” may be the outcome, but 
Church loyalty on the part of the people 
will be a lost art. A living soul must be 
incarnated in something. A house, though 
distinctive in architecture, with specially 
constructed furniture, is not enough. Nor 
will an organization of itself prove suffi- 
cient. Neither a quiet intellectualism nor 
a noisy emotionalism will perpetuate for 
the Reformed Church what she has as a 
distinctive denomination. God’s Spirit has 
lived for centuries in this historic denomi- 
nation with its catechism, its forms of wor- 
ship, its traditions and the like. They 
hold us together as a people, and give us 
a necessary incentive. We may not be able 
to define what we mean by a denomina- 
tion, yet have it we must, for it is a 
vital part of our religious experience and 
consciousness, of our devotion and conse- 
eration. L. C. T. M. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


A denomination is a group of Churches 
which had a common historic origin 
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grounded in nationality, language, doc- 
trine, leadership or still other factors, and 
is now so organized in judicatories, boards 
and institutions that it is almost impos- 
sible to stop its machinery long enough to 
get a clear understanding of the needs of 
our modern communities and present-day 
world problems, so as to combine with other 
denominations in a spirit of love to Christ 
and loyalty to humanity. 


Denominational loyalties are like unto 
national loyalties: they are very precious 
and convenient and helpful to the group 
and its manipulations, but they must be 
alike an abomination in the sight of God 
who would have His entire human family 
live in filial love and fellowship, and has 
once and forever declared that he who 
seeketh his own life shall lose it, but he 
who would lose his life for Christ’s and 
the Kingdom’s sake, will find it. 

R. W. B. 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 


A denomination is usually a rather num- 
erous group of Church folks, differing very 
widely as individual leaders and congrega- 
tions, yet united in some form of common 
Church loyalty. This loyalty is caused 
mostly by feelings based on past racial 
and ecclesiastical history. In the light of 
the more general diffusion of information, 
and a country wide similarity of forms of 
habit, there are no logical reasons for the 
existence of denominations today. But, we 
don’t live by logic alone, but chiefly by 
feeling and tradition. Organic unity is a 
wonderful ideal in our talking and writing; 
but prejudices, endowments, and secretarial 
positions are not lightly to be disregarded. 
So, during my lifetime at least, I am 
afraid we will have to worry along with 
our various denominations as best we can. 

Po ELS: 


(“The Messenger” will publish more of these interesting letters next week.) 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


That subtle electrical energy, extracted 
somehow from the ether, is fast creating 
a new heaven and a new earth. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company was organized to 
capitalize this energy. It may interest our 
readers to talk, by proxy, first with a 
student engineer who is obtaining a prac- 
tical experience, and then with a worker 
in the research department who depends 
not on education but on industry and nat- 
ural ability. 

The General Electric Company follows 
a policy of adding each year to its work- 
ing force a number of selected graduates 
from colleges and technical schools all over 
the country. These young men are chosen 
with particular attention to their college 
records, social acquirements, and capacity 
for leadership. Once selected they are as- 
signed to different departments, with the 
expectation that, later, due to training, 
they will be valuable men for the company. 
Let one of them, who holds the degree of 
mechanical engineer, relate his experiences. 

“When we are engaged, it is with the 
understanding that we will work and study 
either on the factory management course 
or the test course. The test course is the 
training given the men who, later, will 
become designing engineers, salesmen, or 
research engineers. Factory management, 
as the term implies, is training for future 
manufacturing executives. 

“We who are in the factory manage- 
ment course are assigned to various shops 
and departments where we work with ex- 
perienced men. It is expected that we will 
study, ask questions, and, in general, learn 
as much about the job as we can in the 
time we are there. As we gain experience, 
we are given responsibility, and are graded 
on the ability, initiative, and leadership 


= 


IV. The Electrical Research Worker 


Epwarp H. Cotton 


PEACE 


The cannon’s roar, the horse’s neigh, 
Are symbols of another day; 
No more shall shriek the battle cry, 
The chilling moan of those who 
die. 


Ah, better that the dove of peace 
Should tell the tale of war’s sur- 


cease— 
The foolish fights of mortal men 
Replaced by deeds of love again. 


J.D. L. 


displayed. In addition to the experience 
secured in the shops the company conducts 
special evening classes for men in both 
courses. 

“Those who prove their adaptability are 
continued one or two years, depending on 
the progress made. It may appear a trifle 
out of the ordinary, but men who show 
the most ability may wait longer for per- 
manent assignment, the reason being that 
they have shown aptitude for an especial 
kind of work, and prefer to wait for their 
particular kind of opening. In process of 
time we may go to work with a foreman, 
perhaps as his assistant, and in that ca- 
pacity learn what is expected of an effi- 
cient director of a shop. 

“Also taking preparatory courses in the 
shops are regular apprentices who are high- 
school graduates and who are given en- 
tirely different courses. 

“We do not work much with machines. 
The company does not wish to make merely 


machine operators of us, for tending a 
machine, after the operation is learned, 
does not require much initiative. It wishes 
us to have a wide variety of practical 
knowledge. Of course the college training 
has provided some experience in machine 
shops, foundries, and research laboratories. 
But if we are going to be of real value we 
must have the practical experience to sup- 
plement our theoretical knowledge. Add to 
the theory we acquired in the technical 
school, the intense training in practical 
application we are getting here, and we 
should have the background to enable us 
to do efficient work. Results, at all events, 
prove the efficacy of the method, for many 
of the men at the top have followed this 
course, 

“Tf we have judged rightly our life- 
work, all this preparation proves exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable. You must 
know that it would be so when you re- 
member that the River Works plant of 
the company is building wonderful mech- 
anisms: turbines ranging in size from small 
industrial machines to large units rated 
at ten thousand kilowatts, street lighting 
and traffic signal equipment, small direct- 


current motors and generators, super- 
chargers, centrifugal compressors, arc- 
welding sets, induction motors, quartz 


products, and so on. 

“We appreciate the opportunity the Gen- 
eral Electric is giving us. It is unusual. 
The man who is most useful to his com- 
pany is the man who knows most thor- 
oughly conditions which prevail in his par- 
ticular plant, and how adequately to meet 
them, That is our ambition.” 

In somewhat striking contrast to the 
young college engineer was the descrip- 
tion contributed by a worker in a research 
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department of the General Electrie Com- 


pany who has risen to his present re- 


sponsible position not through a college 
engineering course, but by his own in- 


dustry and skill. He spoke of his work in 
clear and entertaining fashion. When 
readers recall that he is engaged in the 
department which is making a lens for the 
largest telescope thus far to be built, they 
will understand why we use the term 
entertaining. 

“T was always interested in astronomy,” 
he began. “Also I took early to research 
and laboratory work, hence my position at 
the General Electric. This story begins 
with the discovery of the availability of 
quartz for manufacturing lenses. Quartz 
is a mineral, and is mined in various parts 
of the earth, the best coming from Brazil, 
which is entirely transparent. It has a 
low coefficient of expansion, therefore work 
ean be done with it which cannot be done 
with glass. A glass lens, over a certain 
size, almost certainly will crack when cool- 
ing. The discovery was made that a small 
piece of quartz could be heated and while 
hot, water poured over it, and it would 
not split as glass would. Also it will not 
come to a liquid state. It assumes the con- 
sistency of jelly when heated to very high 
temperatures. The experimenters tried ap- 
plying great heat to it in a vacuum but 
even then they could not get it to liquefy. 
They could draw it in tubes and rods out 
of the top of the furnace; and they could 
pulverize it like powdered sugar. Then 
they could discharge it through a brass 
pipe-line with hydrogen into an oxy- 
hydrogen burner. The torch or burner 
would blow it with a hot flame to the base 
of the furnace in which the burner is 
operated, which also would be heated to 
a high temperature. The powdered quartz 
would stick to the base bricks like sleet, 
forming a homogeneous mass. Thus they 
could do certain things with it and create 
certain shapes as with no other transparent 
substance. These experiments have been 
going on for five years. 

“We deseribe this process because the 
200-inch telescope lens the company has 
contracted for will be made of quartz by 


this process. The California Institute of 
Technology asked for a 300-inch lens; but 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington 
explained that a 100-inch lens was the 
largest that had been made. In its con- 
struction the manufacturers had taken 
three years, and it was not perfect by 
any means. However, our people believed 
they could make a lens of 200 inches; 
and we are now engaged in that work, 
chiefly of a preparatory nature. In reality, 
with the discovery of quartz for the lens, 
I see no limit to the size, up to the limit 
of handling. Of course, the troublesome 
feature of the giant telescopes has been 
the manufacture of the mounting. While 
the largest telescope has a lens 100 inches 
in diameter, it has never been opened more 
than sixty inches, for the lens could not 
be made perfect all the way across, and 
the mounting was not steady enough. 


“Three years will have to pass, possibly 
four, before the 200-inch lens is completed, 
due to necessary preliminary experimental 
work. We are making two sixty-inch 
lenses, first, by way of testing out our 
process. 


“We have many mechanical problems 
to solve: different kinds of furnaces, feed 
mechanisms, methods for purifying the 
quartz. All the time we are improving 
our methods and our product. The ex- 
perimental work has to be kept going day 
and night. It requires twenty-four hours 
to heat the furnace up to the necessary 
temperature, and longer to cool it. It is 
a matter of economy to keep the furnace 
going continually. The power is electricity 
—750 kilowatts per hour—more than you 
would use in your home in years. The 
inside of the furnace, by means of this 
terrific power, is forced up to a tempera- 
ture of 1,200 degrees centigrade. The fur- 
nace is so hot that the assistant whose 
duty it is to watch it has to wear a face- 
mask. One could not approach within 
fifteen feet of the fire without decided 
discomfort. The flame is a beautiful trans- 
lucent substance, almost pure white, with 
a faint bluish tinge due to the presence of 
oxygen, 


“This furnace simply holds the heat at 
the proper temperature while the burner 
sprays the powdered quartz through it. 
The quartz arrives at the base in a plastic 
state. The burner is inside the furnace, 
If it were outside, the quartz would blow 
down on the brick, but would not stick; 
it would simply drift off into the atmos- 
phere as fine powder. The furnace itself 
is circular in shape, about eighteen feet 
in diameter and ten feet high, with a 
platform encircling it for the accommoda- 
tion of those who are in charge of the 
experiment. 


“At present three of us are working on 
it at a time. One has charge of the gas 
we use, known as butane gas, which has 
been found by investigation the best for 
our purposes. The equipment for making 
this gas is quite a critical piece of ap- 
paratus; and exact temperatures must be 
preserved. Another watches the bottles of 
quartz which are upside down and slowly 
feeding into the pipes. Attention to this 
feeding mechanism keeps him busy. The 
third man is constantly watching the 
burner through a special protecting mask. 
Every element of the experiment is spe- 
cific, and requires trained, alert attention. 
Men higher up are watching us. We are 
doing the work all the time. At times 
they make numerous suggestions which 
we, who are in closer, constant contact, 
feel have no real application. 


“For the time being I am on the night 
shift, I don’t mind it. I have formed the 
habit of sleeping a while in the forenoon, 
getting up, and going to sleep again in 
the late afternoon. This may be an un- 
usual way to get rest but tokege come to 
like it. 


“What is going to happen when that 
200-inch lens is made, and the telescope 
mounted? Astronomers will see vastly 
deeper into the mysteries of the universe 
than they have ever seen. And it is gen- 
erally believed among us at the General 
Electric that, so powerful will the tele- 
scope be, we shall know almost to a cer- 
tainty whether the other planets, Mars for 
instance, are inhabited!” 


“Which Way Religion?” 


By Harry F. Ward, New York: Macmillan Company 


While Dr. Ward is in the black-list of 
the D. A. R. and other “hundred percent” 
organizations, it is significant that the 
University of Wisconsin at its recent com- 
mencement honored him with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. This would indicate that 
he is reaching the stage where his ideas 
are becoming tolerable, though perhaps not 
fully acceptable, to the reasonably pro- 
gressive elements in the nation. And in- 
deed, entirely apart from our agreement 
or disagreement with him, such recogni- 
tion is more than justified by his able and 
sincere quest for reality in religion and 
his eager desire to apply its truth to life 
in all of its phases. 


In this new volume from his trenchant 
pen we have a sequel to “Our Economic 
Morality,” which was published in 1930, 
and which received high praise from those 
on both sides of the Atlantic who recog- 
nize the limitations of the capitalistic 
system of society. The casual reader can 
hardly be expected to see any relation be- 
tween the two titles. Even among the 
clergy there are large numbers who ap- 
pear to be insensitive to the fact that 
there is a vital relation between religion 
and economics. The tariff, we were recent- 
ly told by a distinguished doctor of divin- 
ity, is not a moral but a political question, 
as through blighted villages, starving chil- 
dren, and the stirring of national and so- 
cial animosities are beyond the horizons 
of a spiritual view of life. Dr. Ward is of 
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the contrary opinion and in this book states 
his argument with clarity and cogency. 

Nor can it be successfully denied that 
he is essentially right, however we may 
differ with him in detail. If religion has 
no message and no inspiration for politics, 
industry, commerce, and international re- 
lationships, it is doomed in an age of en- 
lightenment, though it has to its credit 
the splendid record of our Christian herit- 
age. Even the plain man is coming to 
understand that the principle enunciated 
in the words, “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” applies not only to individual 
morality but also to social, political, and 
economic morality. He is therefore sure to 
grow increasingly impatient of the norms 
to which he is told by his leaders to sub- 
seribe, if these are not to apply to the 
morality of institutions and of nations. 
We have an anomaly which organized reli- 
gion has yet to face with candor in a 
community whose leading citizens are pro- 
fessing Protestant Christians but whose 
political administration is shockingly cor- 
rupt. 


Dr. Ward raises the question whether 
“American Protestantism, free from lim- 
iting historic entanglements with a pow- 
erful state, will become the beneficiary, 
then the servant and finally the coadjutor 
of a greater empire than Rome? Or will 
it challenge man to a different way of life 
than the pursuit of wealth and power?” 
In appraising the present situation, in his 


effort to find an answer to this question, 
he points out the remoteness of the prob- 
lems which divert so much of the time and 
energy of our religious leaders from the 


‘urgent practical questions of daily life. 


Here his indictment of the Modernist and 
Fundamentalist is equally severe. Both 
are emphasizing issues that have small 
bearing upon the underlying motives of a 
society where the primary interest is the 
acquisition of money and the pursuit of 
pleasure. “Absorption in the cosmie prob- 
lem is a symptom of an era of moral 
defeatism.” 


The incisiveness of Dr. Ward’s thought 
is even more evident in his criticism of the 
cult of beauty in the reproduction of Gothie 
Churches, “adding hundreds of millions to 
the vested interest of organized religion, in 
a property system which is increasingly 
demonstrating itself to be anti-social.” 

“Time and again, in many lands, when- 
ever religion has become absorbed in ab- 
stract questions or gorgeous ceremonies, its 
devotees have thereafter become corrupt 
with greed and lust in a corrupted world.” 
Hence the author commits himself unquali- 


pe, . : 


fiedly to an austere ethical religion, in which © 
the primary purpose shall be to produce a 
new order of life, eliminating greed and 
foree, banishing social inequality, and giv- 


ing to every man the opportunity to live 


a rich full life, not restricting that priv- 


ilege to the few, as in the present sy: 


Dr. Ward finds the present state of pub : 
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lic morals in a deplorable condition. We 
have lost the capacity for moral indig- 
nation against injustice and corruption in 
the acquisition of money. (Vide the pub- 
lic attitude toward “Al” Capone and 
“Legs” Diamond.) Snobbishness is in- 
creasing among the well-to-do. We do 
not see that “the only adequate defense of 
a good life is to make it possible for every- 
body.” In our new nationalism since the 
war we have become intensely chauvinis- 
tic and glory in the highest tariff and the 
biggest navy. The problem is whether we 
are going to continue in this path, with 
the Church filling the role of a “yes-man,” 
or will our religious leaders open the way 
of escape from the degeneracy that threat- 
ens to undo us. The choice is between a 
magical and ethical religion. Sentimental 
evangelism, “the flabby glad hand,” will 
never achieve this end. Old-fashioned re- 
vivals work under forced draught in our 
day. “Those forms of Christianity which 
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centre on emotional satisfaction are per- 
versions of the religion to Jesus.” 
Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that the author is a brave and militant 
thinker who would have the Church at- 
tempt a difficult and daring task in right- 
ing palpable wrongs, but above all in 
transforming motives that today are domi- 
nant and in his judgment unchristian. 
If one disagrees with him it would take 
as long or a longer book to expose his 
fallacies, and if one agrees every page 
is so rich in acute analysis and observa- 
tion that a summary is impossible in the 
short compass of a review. Hence the 
best advise that we can offer is for every 
religious teacher who wants to keep abreast 
of the thought of the time to read this 
penetrating exposition of current religion. 
In his conclusion Dr. Ward is not dog- 
matic. “If capitalism proves incapable of 
being gradually transformed into a more 
efficient and ethical economic order, the 
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probability of Protestantism becoming an 
ethical religion is farther diminished, for 
from their beginnings the life of these two 
have been intertwined, in both action and 
reaction.” Yet Dr. Ward does not de 
spair. “The incalculable element in any 
revolutionary struggle, as Trotsky the de- 
terminist—of all persons—has recently re 
minded us, is the reserves of personality. 
So it is the undeveloped capacities of that 
minority in our Churches who have the 
vision of an ethical religion, along with 
the desire to realize it, that the future of 
American Protestantism lies hidden.” 

Doubtless if this book had’ been written 
a year later in these distressing days, its 
tone would have been harsher and its 
factual presentation more compelling. But 
whether we like it or not, no man who 
has any tendency to an open mind can 
read it without thinking. This is high 
praise, but it is proffered without reser- 
vation. 


China, Through the Eyes of America 


There was a time, and it is not so long 
ago, when the Orient did not seemingly 
bulk very large in the affairs of America. 
The bent of travel and the trend of trade 
from America was towards Europe. The 
continent of Asia, to many people, was a 
great silence. Even our geographies and 
histories gave us the impression that In- 
dia, China and Japan were nations that 
occupied only spaces on the map. Few 
persons felt that these nations were in- 
tegral parts of the great world’s life. To- 
day this situation is changing. These 
foreign nations are awake, and they are 
asking for a hearing at the bar of the 
Christian world’s conscience. 

It is high time that we realize the fact 
that the peoples in the Orient, especially 
in China, are potent factors in the remak- 
ing of mankind and in the securing of a 
permanent peace in the world. Person- 
ally I have a strong conviction that the 
foundations for a lasting world peace can 
only be truly laid when every nation on 
the face of the globe will be actively 
identified in a vast Disarmament Compact. 
And that must include every nation from 
now on, whether it has been friend or foe 
in the past. 

Why should the Orient figure so largely 
in the attainment of a world peace? Be- 
cause that vast continent with almost one 
billion people is in the midst of changes— 
social, political and religious, that may 
well stir the mind and conscience and will 
of Christians in America. The rapid prog- 
ress made by the Orient during the last 
ten years can only be taken in by those 
who elimb the high towers of observation. 
These ancient peoples are a part of hu- 
‘manity. “Of one blood are all nations that 
dwell on the face of the earth.” They 
are to be dealt with as such in the present 
program for peace on earth and good-will 
toward all men. 

China is the theatre of the greatest 
movement now taking place on the face 
of the globe. With an ultra-conservative 
people, averse to all change, she has re- 
cently emerged into a great republic. The 
Chinese want to know the secret that has 
made us strong as a nation. And do you 
know that China is one of the most for- 
midable rivals of the United States be- 
cause of its size and enormous resources? 
China, once known as the oldest, slowest 
and most conservative of states, has set a 
pace for Asia and the world. The first 
impression which the traveller receives on 
visiting China is the vast numbers of its 
people. There are about four times as 
many Chinese as Americans. Every fourth 
person born into the world looks into the 
face of a Chinese mother. Among the 
474,000,000 of Chinese there are only about 
5,000 Protestant missionaries. Hunan, the 
province in which our China Mission is lo- 
cated, has one missionary for every 200,- 
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By Aten R. BarTHOLOMEW, D.D. 


WAITING ON THE LORD 


It is so difficult—and yet not so— 

To wait on the Lord in the midst of 
woe, 

To trust in Him alone Whose loving 
power 

Can still life’s waters when the 
breakers roar. 


This shuffling, painful fear of man is 


slow 

And stifling to the minds that do not 
know 

The labored grinding of the mills of 
God 

Upon the many things that count for 
ought; 

The scheme and vastness of the 
universe 

In which we live; the flaming deeds 
and words 

Of heroes brave and prophets bold; 
the faint 

Glimmer of divine light in living 
saint. 


It is so easy to wait on the Lord— 

And yet so hard! It means to strike 
the chord 

That sounds like the great “Amen” 
which doth blend 

All discords into one harmonious End. 


Herman J. Naftzinger. 


000 inhabitants. These few figures must 
make it clear to all of us that China is 
woefully destitute of a sufficient mission- 
ary force to win that land for Christ. Why 
are there so few missionaries in the great- 
est missionary field in all the world? Simp- 
ly because too many Christians are totally 
ignorant of the needs of China. The 
great trouble with them is that they live 
within the small cirele of their own in- 
terests so that they do not look at the big 
things of life with a broad vision. They 
are microscopic beings and not telescopic 


Christians. They are like the hub of a 
wheel with all the spokes centering in 
themselves. 


From all we know, and see, and feel 
of the awful conditions of the world, and 
the recent commendable action of Presi- 
dent Hoover in suggesting a moratorium, 
it is plain that American character as well 
as American enterprise is going to be put 
to the test. America is today the hope of 
the world and the great work of world 
reconstruction upon a sound economic, 
moral and spiritual basis presents to us the 
golden opportunity of the ages, 


The doctrine of the “open door” in 
China has made Secretary John Hay im- 
mortal. But can America, or any other 
nation, consistently demand an open door 
and equal opportunity in China, and keep 
the door closed to trustworthy Japanese 
and Chinese immigrants? We ought not to 
put up the bars against oriental immigra- 
tion, first, because we can, and second we 
ought to care for every worthy immigrant 
who seeks refuge here. While the citizens 
of a nation should be loyal to that nation, 
yet the progress of the ages has been such 
as to break down the barriers between 
the nations, and to make all races neigh- 
bors. The world is one big neighborhood. 
The spirit of the times is to bring all 
mankind together in a common life and 
for a common purpose. Where the mind 
of Christ rules, the strong will support the 
weak. What the American nation needs 
today, and always, is a world-wise loyalty 
to Jesus Christ from every heart. This is 
the aim and scope of the Christian relig- 
ion. This is the task of Foreign Missions. 

The eritical situation in China, and the 
interruption to a large extent of the work 
of the missionaries in certain Provinces, 
should give us a more adequate conception 
of the vastness of the task, and of our 
hitherto indifference to its accomplish- 
ment. So far as I can see the Christian 
Chureh, at this present time, is face to 
face in China with a situation that has no 
parallel in Chureh History. And I want 
to add if Christians were to ask themselves 
seriously, what is their full duty in the 
presence of the present crisis in China 
they, might be led to believe that it is 
missionaries rather than armies and navies, 
Bibles instead of bullets, upon which our 
hope depends. 

One thing is certain, the night of pagan 
gloom is passing in China into a new day 
of tremendous significance to all the na- 
tions. With this great change Christian- 
ity has had a great deal to do. The lead- 
ers of the new Republic have imbibed the 
spirit of Christian truth and righteousness, 
whether they admit it or not, and they are 
moved with the ideas of national righteous- 
ness, truth and love. No one can study the 
progress of China in recent years without 
a feeling of respect for the forward steps 
taken by this hitherto slow-moving nation. 
There are no people at the present time 
that are so much in the eyes of the whole 
world and on the hearts of Christians as 
the Chinese. 

Prof. 8. Yui says: “The period in China 
today is a period of fighting for emanci- 
pation. The Chinese revolution, which be- 
gan in 1911, is a fight for emancipation 
from illiteracy and for freedom of thought. 
But the most important fight today is the 
fight for emancipation from the unequal 
treaties which have bound China hand and 
foot for eighty years. What China aspires 
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to today is not any concession from any 
of the Foreign Powers, but merely the 
restoration of her lost independence—no 
more than that, and no less than that.” 
That the Republic of China is justified 


in its demands for fair play and a square 
deal by the Family of Nations no one can 
deny unless he is altogether bereft of a 


sense of Justice. Since the United States 
has never had an evil eye of greed on ac- 
quiring any land ‘concessions or any other 
material advantages in that vast country, 
and since our nation has always been 


“China’s best friend,” it would seem a new 
expression of kindness on our part to act 
the Good Samaritan now as that great 
nation lies prostrate on the highway of 
progress—torn, bleeding and suttering. 

Our missionaries today make a distinet 
contribution that could not be made by 
their predecessors fifty years ago. Now 
as then they are the bearers of a message 
from God to this land, but the conditions 
that must be faced now were unknown to 
the earlier pioneers. The Nationalist 
movement; the outery against the unequal 
treaties; the intellectual and social awak- 
ening; the restrictions on Christian educa- 
tion; the critical attitude regarding many 
of the Church’s practices and traditions, 
all these have given rise to new and per- 
plexing problems. 

Need I remind you that while all this 
makes the task of the missionary more 
difficult, it gives an additional value to his 
work? He is the messenger of goodwill 
and brotherhood in the face of all political 
complications. He is the symbol of an 
international peace which the world can- 
not give. He is the most reconciling per- 
son in all the world. It has been well said, 
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“For the Churches now to weaken their 
support of the Missionary enterprise would 
be like the governments giving up the 
League of Nations in the very day for 
which it was born.” 

Grave questions are facing the Chris- 
tian Chureh in China today, as there al- 
ways will be in times of internal revolu- 
tion. There are deep sufferings, hardship, 
readjustment, mistakes, and strain of spir- 
itual morale for both missionaries and 
native Christians. The hour has struck 
when both the Chinese Christians and the 
American Christians must rethink old is- 
sues in the light of a new future. This 
must not depress our spirit. Rather it is 
a sign of progress. Missionaries and Chi- 
nese have come to understand one another. 
We must grant our brethren in China the 
privilege to discover the truths of the 
Gospel for themselves. They have a right 
to “taste and see how good the Lord is,” 
and to experience the joys of their own 
salvation. We are all coming to see, more 
and more, that the future advance of 
China along all lines, as well as in all 
other lands, requires co-operation, not sep- 
aration. In union there is strength. 

Fortunately for China is the visit at this 
time of Dr, Kenyon Butterfield, that mas- 
ter mind in rural reconstruction. He de- 
clared that “it is increasingly evident that 
it is impossible for Christianity to prevail 
in China unless it wins the villages of 
China. The mere mass of rural people is 
an outstanding and vital fact. The very 
handicaps under which the villagers live 
and work is a very sharp challenge to 
Christianity.” Our own missionaries have 
shared these views for years, and if the 
Chureh will stand by them, and support 
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Huping Middle School at Yochow City, it 
may please God to use our Church to do a 
work for the Chinese rural population 
which will help the spread of Christian 
truth, and hasten the self-supporting com- 
munity-serving Churches. 

What is the attitude of American Chris- 
tians towards Chinese Christians? Do we 
owe them our love and sympathy and a 
helping hand in this period of their spirit- 
ual distress? The eyes of Jesus are upon 
the pastors and members of our Chureh. 
He reminds us: “This I have done for you, 
what will you do and give for China?” 
The responsibility of the Christians in 
America for China at this present time is 
tremendous. In the light of the resources 
of America, in men and money, and as the 
custodian of the Gospel, if the Chureh 
in America fails her Lord now, she will 
lose her own soul. We can give to China 
more than any other nation those things 
that China needs to learn. 

O, America, land of vast domain, whose 
borders stretch from sea to sea, from the 
lakes to the great gulf; in whose veins 
flows the best blood of many nations, into 
whose hills God has stored mines of fab- 
ulous worth and in whose valleys grow the 
richest harvests! 

O, America, let thy Master make thee 
the deliverer of the nations in bondage 
to sin and death; let the King of heaven 
lead thee as a conquering host, o’er moun- 
tain and sea, through fire and flood, out 
into the regions beyond, into the very 
heart of China, and there let all men hear 
thee proclaim the glad sound of the Gos- 
pel of peace and goodwill until the whole 
round world will be brought to the feet 
of Jesus, and crown Him Lord of all. 
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TWO RECENT PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES 


Just now two gentlemen made a formal 
call on me in my office in North Japan 
College. They seemed like brothers. One 
was the ex-president of the imperial uni- 
versity located in Sendai, and the other 
was the new president, a man of interna- 
tional renown as a scientist. In an elee- 
tion held shortly before, the one had been 
defeated for re-election and the other was 
chosen. Why did they come together so 
beautifully, riding together in the same 
automobile? Because the ex-president was 
a sincere Christian, and his successor great- 
ly influenced by Christianity, his wife hav- 
ing been a member of my wife’s Christian 
Woman’s Society for years. His daughter 
is a Christian. It was a striking object 
lesson showing the power of Christianity 
in this land. 

One more incident. A man who was once 
a procurator of the court of appeals of 
North Japan, then a prominent lawyer, 
and later chairman of the bar association, 
of the city of Osaka, eight years ago gave 
up his occupation to devote himself entire- 
ly to temperance and _ anti-prostitution 
work. Recently he was invited by the pre- 
fectural authorities to come to Sendai and 
speak in schools on temperance. After his 
powerful address to our college students, 
as I led him back to my office I remarked, 
“What a wonderful boon temperance, if 
realized, will be to the future of Japan!” 
“Yes,” said he, “temperance and also faith. 
Faith is fundamental. Without faith, not 
only will abstinence from drink not be 
realized, but also without faith the future 
of the nation cannot be fortunate or 
happy.” The man, Mr. Hayashi, has been 
led into the life of faith hy Rev. H. S. 
Kimura, a North Japan College man, the 
“Moody of Japan.” Will the Reformed 
Church stay her hand in pushing this work 
of God? D, B. Schneder. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry P. Miller and son, 
of Zion Church, Womelsdorf, Pa., have 
been enjoying the sea breezes of Atlantic 
City. 

Dr. Fred G. Livingood, of Myerstown, 
Pa., has accepted appointment as head of 
the Department of Education at Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Rev. Wm. O. Miller has been installed 
as pastor of Grace Church, Sharpsville, Pa., 
by a committee of St. Paul’s Classis. His 
new address is 409 Walnut St., Sharpsville, 
Penna. 


Among those enjoying recent vacation 
days at Atlantic City were Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred@’k C. Seitz, of Greensburg, Pa., and 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Nevin Kerst, of Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


Rev. E. O. Butkofsky, of the Church of 
the Ascension, Norristown, Pa., has been 
spending 5 delightful weeks of his vaca- 
tion at the Divinity School of the Uuni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. William E. Lampe is scheduled to 
arrive in New York on Tuesday, July 28. 
His many friends will be glad to greet him 
and the Church will welcome his active 
leadership as Executive Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry D. Althouse, of 
Corinth Church, Hickory, N. C., have re- 
turned after a few happy vacation weeks 
with their parents in Womelsdorf, Pa. 
They were accompanied to North Carolina 
by the pastor’s mother, Mrs. Irwin W. Alt- 
house. 


The “Messenger” was pleased to receive 
a beautiful card from Interlaken, Switzer- 
land, dated July 11, sent by our good 
friend, Elder E. 8. Fretz, vice-president of 
the Eastern Synod, with greetings and best 
wishes “from the cradle of our beloved 
Reformed Church.” 


Our Summer Missionary Conferences are 


being well attended under the fine leader- 
ship of Dr. Casselman and the local com- 
mittees. Dr. Staudt, of Baghdad, is being 
well received at the several conferences, 
at which he has appeared since his recent 
arrival. 

St. John’s Church, Lewisburg, Pa., Rev. 
Henry H. Rupp, B.D., pastor, reports the 
following deaths: On June 7, Clara W. But- 
ler, aged 82 years, 7 months and 5 days. 
She was a remarkable woman who not only 
lived long, but lived well. On July 13, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Lance, beloved wife of 
William R. Lance, who was also a devoted 
mother, of a kind and genial disposition. 

“Church Business,” the publication of 
the Duplex Company, Richmond, Va., has 
awarded the $75 prize for the best artiele 
on the subject, “How to Make Sunday 
School Attendance Lead to Chureh Attend- 
ance Instead of Being a Substitute for It,” 
to the Rev. O. G. Herbrecht, well known 
minister of our Church, who is director of 
Young People’s work in the Iowa State S. 
S. Council, Des Moines. 


A Board of Religious Education has been 
appointed to supervise the work of the 
Abbey Chureh School, Huntingdon, Pa., 
Rev. Dr. H. D. MeKeehan, pastor. The 
D. V. B. S., headed by the pastor, recently 
completed a 3-week session with gratifying 
results. The maximum attendance was 455. 
Potomae Synod will meet in the Abbey 
Church in October. Visitors and tourists 
from many sections visit the Church almost 
daily. 


Interested pastors and Consistories are 
already sending in the names of canvass 
directors to their Classical Missionary and 
Stewardship Committees. It would be 
helpful if every Church would designate 
one man as canvass director and help him 
prepare for that important work by having 
him associate with the group of leaders 
in the community or Classis. Much can oa 
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learned from the Classical Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee that will make the 
actual canvass a decided success. 


Children’s Day was observed in Em- 
manual Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. Willis 
D. Mathias, pastor, on June 21, with prac- 
tically every child in the school partici- 
pating. Approximately 30 teachers and 
officers of the Chureh School attended the 
annual banquet on May 25. Mr. W. A. 
Wert, president of the Board of Christian 
Education, presided as toastmaster, and 
Attorney E. Boyle spoke on the value and 
worthwhileness of good teaching. Enter- 
tainment consisted of piano solos, vocal 
solos and group singing. 

On July 5, at 10 A. M., the Rev. Herbert 
F. Weckmueller made his first appearance 
in the pulpit as pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The parsonage, under 
the direction of the building committee, 
has been completely redecorated and reno- 
vated. The Consistory, the pulpit com- 
mittee, and members of the Church desire 
to express to Dr. F. W. Leich their sin- 
cere appreciation of his services during the 
past months. He has been a friend in need, 
not only in having supplied the pulpit, but 
with his counsel and general helpfulness. 

Keller’s Church, North of Perkasie, Pa., 
Rev. Chas. B. Weaver, pastor, held its sum- 
mer Communion on the morning of July 
19. More than 200 guests gathered about 
the altar to partake of the Holy Sacra- 
ment and renew their vows of faithfulness 
in gratitude to God and for His continued 
blessings manifest in grazing flocks and 
ripening fields and valleys covered over 
with corn. Rev. Mr. Weaver expects short- 
ly to be able to resume his pastoral care 
of this busy field. In his absence, Dr. J. 
Rauch Stein has been ministering to this 
people. 

Mr. J. Q. Truxal, Secretary of the Re- 
formed Churchmen’s League, has returned 
to his desk and duties in the Schaff Build- 
ing after 8 weeks’ absence, owing to an 
auto accident which injured his knee. 
Whilst not fully restored, there is enough 
vitality in this brother’s spirit of work 
and duty to give him sufficient mobility 
to earry on. Look for some real service 
in the leadership of men’s work now that 
Secretary Truxal is again aggressively ac- 
tive. In the meantime, plan to attend the 
Convention of Reformed Churchmen to be 
held in Salem Church, Harrisburg, Nov. 
10-12, 1931. 

A rather unique sight was witnessed in 
one of our Churches recently. A large au- 
dience was present. When the offering was 
lifted and placed on the altar, not a single 
copper coin was found in it, but only 
silver and bills. The membership is made 
up of common people, many of whom are 
out of employment and without assured in- 
come, yet every one brought an offering 
of silver or bills, and proved the fact that 
gratitude is not dead, but is still bringing 
its tributes of love to our Heavenly Father, 
who is always kind and merciful to His 
children and naturally expects of these an 
expression of thanksgiving. 

July 19 marked the 25th anniversary of 
the ordination to the Christian ministry 
of the Rev. J. Albert Hyler, D.D. It was 
also the day for the summer Communion 
in St. John’s Church, Bedford, Pa., which 
Dr. Eyler has served so faithfully, and 
there was a splendid outpouring of mem- 
bers and friends and a beautiful spirit of 
good-will manifested at the service, which 
was most heartening to this beloved pas- 
tor. Flowers at the service were placed 
upon the altar by Miss Edith Gerhart, of 
Philadelphia, in memory of her parents, 
Rey. and Mrs. R. Leighton Gerhart. Dr. 
Gerhart was pastor of St. John’s from 1888 
to 1895. 


On the afternoon of July 19, about 75 
members of First Church, McKeesport, Pa., 
Rey. A. M. Billman, pastor, paid a visit 
to the historic Brush Creek Church, Adams- 
burg, Pa., Rev. A. W. Barley, pastor. In- 
cluded in the company of visitors was the 
large Men’s Chorus of the McKeesport 
Church, under leadership of Prof. Jay 
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Klingensmith. Rev. Mr. Billman assisted 
in the service, and the Men’s Chorus ren- 
dered two splendid numbers. The pastor 
of Brush Creek gave a brief history of the 
Church, which is the mother of many con- 
gregations in the vicinity. 
enjoyable occasion. 

Mr. Jacob Fink Painter, of the graduat- 
ing class of the Theological Seminary, Lan- 
caster, was ordained to the ministry and 
installed as pastor of the Salem Charge, 
Dayton, Pa., on the afternoon of July 19, 
by a committee of Clarion Classis. By 
special consent Rev. W. C. Sykes, D.D., of 
Third Church, South Greensburg, Pa., spoke 
to the congregation on the subject, “An 
Ambassador of Christ.” The Rev. Sarkis 
Papajian, of the South Bend Charge, spoke 
to the pastor-elect, setting forth the work 
of the ministry, using Paul’s letter to 
Titus, 1:5. The service was well attended, 
with members present from the 4 cngrega- 
tions, and also many people from the home 
Chureh of Mr. Painter. 

The Reformed Church at Ridgway, Pa., 
Rev. Clarence L. Schmidt, pastor, held a 
series of meetings on July 19 and 20, to 
stress the place and importance of the 
Christian Church and the duties of the 
individual members toward the work. Four 
subjects were considered: The Enlarging 
Program of the Christian Church; How to 
Make My Chureh Membership Count; 
What the Reformed Church Expects of Her 
Young People; and the Greatest Unused 
Foree in the Christian Church (Men’s 
Work). The services were well attended 
and the interest was keen. The young 
people and the men of the Church conduct- 
ed their respective services. The messages 
were delivered by Dr. J. M. G. Darms. 

Evangelistic services were held in the 
Pavia-Blue Knob Charge, Rev. W. H. 
Mohler, pastor, during the last week of 
May and first in June. The pastor was 
assisted by Revs. O. H. Sensenig, J. W. 
Bechtel, J. Earl Dobbs and J. W. Yiesley. 
On July 12 and 19, the summer Commu- 
nions were held in the charge. At Blue 
Knob, 4 new members were added, one by 
confirmation and 38 by letter. There is 
also a Catechetical Class of several mem- 
bers. At Pavia, 5 were added by confirma- 
tion and one by renewal. 8 persons are 
also attending a leadership training class 
at Imler. This class is conducted by the 
11S. S. districts of Bedford County. On 
July 4, Mr. J. C. Diehl and Mrs. Julia 
Ritchey were married by the pastor. The 
groom is a well known Church and S. 8. 
worker in his community and is also a 
reader and contributor to the “Messenger.” 

Mrs. Rebecca 8S. Dotterer, a life-long 
member of First Church, Philadelphia, 
passed away in the hospital in Brooklyn, 
Monday morning, July 20, following an 
operation. Funeral services were held in 
First Church at 2 P. M., on July 23, her 
pastor, Rev. H. B. Kerschner, conducting a 
very impressive service. A brief account 
of her activities in the W. M.S. of General 
Synod was given by Miss Carrie M. 
Kerschner, executive secretary. Mrs. L. L. 
Anewalt, present president, and Mrs. R. 
Ella Hahn, a former president of the Gen- 
eral Synodical Society, were also in at- 
tendance. Mrs. Dotterer’s interest in Re- 
formed Church activities lasted to the end 
of her life and in her will Mrs. Dotterer 
remembered the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Board of Home Missions, and 
First Church. 

The Presbytherian Church in the U. 8. 
A. held a Conference on Missionary Poli- 
cies and Methods at Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn., June 20-30. Conferences 
were held by nationals, and with the rep- 
resentatives of the younger Christian 
Churches in Africa, Asia, South America, 
Jurope and Australia. Discussion groups 
considered the present status, message and 
technique of Christian missions and the 
findings from the ripened thonght and 
judgment of this rather superior group of 
missionary leaders were intensely interest- 
ing and valuable. Dr. Darms represented 
the Reformed Church at this gathering as 
guest of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
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Presbyterian Church. It would have been 
profitable for every pastor, missionary, 
Board member of our Church to share in 
this fellowship and intensive study on the 
work of Christian Missions. About 200 
registered. 

First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. 
W. R. Shaffer, pastor, held the regular 


quarterly Communion on July 12. Good 
attendance, On July 19, a class of children 
from Nazareth Orphans’ Home gave their 
programs at 11 A. M. July 26 was quar- 
terly Rally Day in the S. S., and a special 
program was prepared by the adult de- 
partment. The regular monthly meeting 
of the Men’s Club was held July 16, with a 
barbecue lunch at the city lake. The pas- 
tor united in marriage Miss Gladys Foust 
and Mr. Boyd Royal in a simple Chureh 
wedding on July 15, at 9 P. M. 

On July 14, Rev. Preston A. DeLong 
completed the 24th year of his pastorate 
in the Watsontown Charge. While no 
formal observance of the oceasion had 
been planned or was expected by the pas- 
tor, several events served to make the 
occasion happy and memorable. Almost a 
week preceding, the pastor and family were 
invited to a reception to be tendered them 
by the Missionary Society and the congre- 
gation of St. John’s Church, McEwensville. 
This reception was held in the Community 
Hall of the town. The function was a 
most delightful one and many were the 
evidences of esteem and of love manifest- 
ed by the members and friends. After a 
short program, a season of pleasant fellow- 
ship was enjoyed by all. A gorgeous bas- 
ket of flowers was presented to the pastor 
and his wife. At Watsontown a very ap- 
propriate memorial was presented to Trin- 
ity Church in honor of the occasion in the 
form of altar vases and cross. The gift 
was a surprise to pastor and congregation 
and was presented in memory of Geo. B. 
Bucher by his family. Brother Bucher had 
been for many years a faithful member of 
Trinity, served at different times as elder 
and deacon and was very interested in the 
activities of the Church. It was indeed a 
memorial worthily and fittingly bestowed. 
During the summer months the pastor is 
preaching a series of sermons on “A Navy 
of 7 Ships,” which is arousing consider- 
able interest. Both Churches will be open 
all summer, with the pastor remaining on 
the field. 
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St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. and the address was made by Dr. Leinbach 
A. A. Hartman, pastor, had an interesting of the “Messenger.” Revs. H. 8. Kehm and 
service June 21. It was “College Night” Mabry L. Harbin assisted in the service. 


when local students of various colleges made 


up the program of 38 talks, special musie 
and alma maters. The auditorium was 
decorated with pennants. This congrega- 
tion again co-operated in the Community 
Vacation Church School, of which the pas- 
tor was dean. It also united with 10 other 
Reformed Churches of Chester Co. for a 
reunion and picnic July 18. Vacation will 
be taken at Dayton, O., during August. 
Trinity Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. 
Chas. A. Bushong, pastor, has just closed 


a very successful D. V. B. 8., with registra- 
tion of about 60 children. The course was 
for 2 weeks and was a part of the com- 
munity project of Protestant Churches of 
Hampden and Woodberry district, which 
sponsored 4 schools. The work accomplish- 
ed was of a high order, with trained lead- 
ers who had general supervision of the 
schools and gave their whole attention to 
the cause. All are well pleased with the 
results. 

Rev. E. E. Zechiel, pastor of Wooster 
Ave. Church, Akron, O., underwent a suc- 
cessful operation for double hernia recent- 
ly in the Wadsworth Hospital, where Dr. 
R. L. Johnson, a personal friend, performed 
the operation. The mid-summer Commu- 
nion was celebrated on July 12, when Rey. 
D. W. Ebbert, D.D., guest pastor, offici- 
ated. Preparatory services were held July 
10, at 7.30 P. M., in charge of Rev. D. 
Hagelskamp, First Church, Akron. The §. 
S. pieniec was held July 29, at Nesmith 
Lake. A very interesting “Big Brotherhood 
Outing” is being planned for Aug. 1. A 
splendid address by the Rev. Floyd With- 
row of the Federated Church of Barber- 
ton, and many other features will make 
the occasion one long to be remembered. 


Mr. Heber Ermentrout, one of the most 
active and devoted officers of Second 
Church, Reading, Pa., Dr. Elmer L. Cob- 
lentz, pastor, has been slated as Fusion 
nominee for Mayor of Reading by the 
representatives of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, in opposition to the So- 
cialist Mayor, J. Henry Stump, who seeks 
re-election. Mr. Ermentrout is deservedly 
one of the most popular men in Reading, 
as he is also one of that city’s most useful 
are broadminded civie workers. His many 
friends are persuaded that he would render 
a great service in that high office. 


The 9th annual Reunion of the Reformed 
Churches of Berks County, held at Car- 
sonia Park, Reading, was an unqualified 
success, under the leadership of the com- 
petent committee, Rev. J. B. Landis, chair- 
man; Revs. H. S. Kehm, F. A. Sterner and 


D. J. Wetzel, and J. J. Knoll, Heber 
Ermentrout and Fred H. Ludwig. The 212 
boys and girls from Bethany Orphans’ 


Home, Womelsdorf, were guests, as well as 
the corps of faithful workers at the Home, 
and the fine weather helped to make it a 
great day for all concerned. The Bethany 
30ys’ Band and the Girls’ Glee Club were 
a great attraction. At the platform meet- 


ing at 2 P. M., Chairman Landis presided, 


There was a large attendance of Reformed 
Church folks and their friends. 


The Rev. Harold B. Kerschner preached 
his final sermon July 26 as pastor of the 
historic First Chureh of Philadelphia. <A 
large audience was present and at the close 
of the service hundreds greeted Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerschner at the chancel and bade 
them Godspeed in their new field of labor. 
In the 10 years of his successful pastorate 
First Church had only 300 members and 
this number has been more than doubled. 
Mr. Kerschner came here from the Tenth 
Street Church of Brooklyn, which he sery- 
ed while a student in Union Theological 
Seminary. He has been particularly inter- 
ested in student work in Philadelphia, and 
Rey. Clayton H. Ranck has been helpfully 
associated with him in First Church as 
student pastor. At the reception which 
followed the final service of the pastorate 
Mr. Geo. Hummel of the Consistory had 
charge, and Miss Craven, in behalf of the 
congregation presented to Mr. and Mrs, 
Kerschner a beautiful gift of sterling sil- 
ver, in token of friendship. On Oct. 1 Mr. 
Kerschner begins his ministry in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and the best wishes of a host of friends 
go with him and Mrs. Kerschner. Last 
week he was received into the Presbytery 
of North River. 


A veteran minister, 89 years old, of the 
Northwest Synod, writes the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief saying: “My wife was sick 
since last December, more or less in the 
doctor’s care. Our two sons, with their 
wives, helped us very much, but since last 
June we had to hire a woman to do the 
housework. Last spring I wrote you that 
our savings bank had failed with $275 of 
our money in it. The first week of July 
we received 15% of our money from the 
bank, with the promise of more the next 
time. All of the money you sent us for 
the first three months of 1931 was included 
in the above amount. In the meantime I 
had to pay $45 tax; $4.40 water rent; $1.40 
per month for light; $5 per week for help; 
besides the high cost of medicine for my 
wife. You understand how thankful we 
are for the help we receive from the Big 
Brother Board of Ministerial Relief. May 
God awake our dear Reformed Church and 
daily encourage the members of the Board 
in their difficult work. Amen! We econom- 
ize. We must save every penny. We esteem 
very much your friendship. Please accept 
our cordial regards.” 


The cornerstone of the new Trinity 
Church, Shenandoah, Pa., was laid on the 
afternoon of July 12. At the request of 
the pastor, the Rev. D. K. Laudenslager, 
who was confined to his house with illness, 
the service was in charge of Rev. Wm. F. 
DeLong, D.D., Supt. of the Church Building 
Department of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and was largely attended by mem- 
bers and friends of the congregation. Dr. 
DeLong was assisted by the Revs. J. A. 
Schaeffer, W. H. Diehl, and A. E. Schell- 
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hase, and Mr. Harris, of Shenandoah. The 
entire Consistory and visiting ministers 
joined Dr. DeLong in the laying of the 
stone. The Church will be of brick with 
stone trimmings. When finished, it will 
be the most Churchly Church in Shenan- 
doah and vicinity. It will be a credit not 
only to the congregation but to the pastor, 
who has had wide experience in building 
Churches. Few pastors in our denomina- 
tion have built more Churches than has 
Rev. Mr. Laundenslager. The congrega- 
tion hopes to occupy their new building 
by November. 

The first reunion and picnic of the 11 
Reformed Churches of Chester Co. was held 
at Bonnie Brae Park, July 18. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 people were present. After 
a basket-dinner held out under the great 
oak trees, an hour program was rendered 
in the adjoining auditorium, which con- 
sisted of congregational singing led by Rey. 
R. EH. Wilhelm, Spring City; introductory 
remarks by Emmit Latschar, Spring City; 
solo by Miss Elizabeth Diehm, choir di- 
rectress of St. John’s Church, Phoenix- 
ville; elocutionary reading by Mrs. Mark 
C. Rabert; greetings by Rev. J. G. Kerseh- 
ner, president of the Philadelphia Classis; 
remarks by Miss Carrie Kerschner and 
Mr. Ralph Keen, president of North branch 
of Chester 8. S. Association. The address 
on “Love for the Church” was made by 
Rev. C. B. Alspach, D.D., followed by re- 
marks for young people by Student Mit- 
chel of West Pikeland. A usual series of 
athletic competitions were conducted by 
Rev. L. C. Gobrecht of Linfield. The Lin- 
field congregation won the total number 
of points. The prize will be a framed pic- 
ture of Ulrich Zwingli, founder of the 
Reformed Church. Interest in the day was 
keen and a vote was favorable for another 
similar event next year. The organization 
consisted of A. A. Hartman, president; 
McKnight Williams, secretary, and A. T. 
Evans, treasurer. 


Our Church of Delaware, O., Rev. Ervin 
KH. Young, pastor, has been quite busy dur- 
ing the recent months. The American 
Legion, the G. A. R. Spanish War Veter- 
ans, the Daughters of Veterans, and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps were guests of this 
Church on Memorial Sunday, and on June 
14 the congregation had as guests the I. O. 
O. F. and Daughters of Rebeckah. Chil- 
dren’s Day was held on June 21, and on 
July 5 a service was held in honor of the 
young folk, with the Junior Orchestra and 
xirl’s Missionary Guild furnishing the 
music. The mid-summer Communion was 
conducted on July 12. All of these sery- 
ices were well attended with the exception 
of the Communion service, which was not 
quite up to the standard. The S. S. pienie 
was held at the O’Shaughnessy Dam along 
the Sciota River July 15. The pastor and 
wife are planning to spend a part of their 
vacation up in the wilds of Canada. 


First Church, Shelby, O., Rev. David 
J. W. Noll, pastor, is making fine progress 
in these days of unrest and the pastor and 
people are receiving recognition in their 
work for the Kingdom. During the past 
few months the pastor has had several 
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honors bestowed upon him. He was elected 
as a member of the Shelby Rotary Club, 
made chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the local Council of Religious Education, 
and elected as the president of the Couneil 
of Religious Education of the city. Ata 
special service July 12, the vestments for 
the choir, presented by Dale Siefferlen in 
memory of his mother and sister, were 
dedicated. This is the second memorial 
given by this promising young man, as he 
also gave a piano to the Church. There is 
now a fully vested choir, pastor and choir 
members making a beautiful appearance 
and which adds to the aesthetic value in 
worship. 


A Letter to the Editor 


On page 13 of the “Messenger,” July 16, 
the following erroneous statement needs 
correction: “While two of the Boards of 
our Church received several thousand dol- 
lars more and the third Board only $131 
less from the Apportionment during the 
first six months of 1931 than the same 
period of 1930, the Board of Ministerial 
Relief received $3,039 less during the first 
half of 1931 than during the first half of 
1930. Is this fair? ete.” The $131 refers 
to the Board of Home Missions. 

“Kingdom Support” of February 1, 1930, 
divided the January receipts into two parts 
in order to satisfy numerous requests from 
Classical treasurers for a better showing 
for the year 1929—the first year operating 
under the new fiscal year from January to 
January. <A similar division of the Janu- 
ary receipts that reached the Boards too 
late to report in January was not made 
in “Kingdom Support” in February of this 
year. The treasurer of the Board of Home 
Missions was ready to supply the figures, 
but was informed that the Executive Com- 
mittee of General Synod had ruled other- 
wise. He anticipated such a situation as 
that suggested in the article. His books 
reveal the following actual receipts on 
Apportionment, regardless as to the year 
to which they belonged: 

First 6 months, 1928, $212,325.16; first 
6 months, 1929, $209,923.27; first 6 months, 
1930, $139,933.09; first 6 months, 1931, 
$112,371.01. The decreases therefore, are 
quite apparent, resulting in a loss of over 
$100,000 to the Board during the first six 
months of the last three years, namely: 
1929, $12,401.89; 1930, $69,990.18; 1931, 
$27,562.08. 

No doubt the accounts of the Board of 
Foreign Missions will show similar de- 
creases. It is rather unfortunate that this 
overlapping of figures in “Kingdom Sup- 
port” was overlooked. Had this item been 
referred to the treasurer for verification, 
the erroneous statement would have been 
avoided. 

This decrease in the Apportionment re- 
ceipts is seriously affecting the work of 
Home Missions. Many young men are be- 
ing trained for the Gosepl Ministry and 
it goes without saying that if the work 
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of Home Missions is to be curtailed to 
conform to such an enormous decrease of 
income, the Reformed Church will soon be 
confronted with a sad “unemployment 
problem” for solution. 

We have received several checks of $100 
each and geveral of smaller amounts since 
our “Urgent Appeal’ appeared in the 
Church papers. The need continues. Some 
of our missionaries have not yet received 
their salaries for May and only a few of 
the most needy cases have been met for 
June. There should be many others who 
are willing to send checks for similar 
amounts. One hundred such checks reach- 
ing this Board monthly between now and 
October first would relieve much distress 
and permit the Board’s work to go on. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. S. Wise, 
Treas. of Board of Home Missions. 


IS IT RIGHT? 


The “Messenger” is pleased to pass on 
the following editorial from “The Mes- 
sage,” the parish paper of the Carlisle 
Rural Charge, Rev. D. A. Brown, pastor: 

“Ts it right? We think not. We mean 
the closing of Churches and the cessation 
of all religious activities—no Church servy- 
ice, no prayer service, no Sunday School, 
no Christian Endeavor meeting. We would 
deny no one the right to a reasonable 
vacation. But not all—minister, elders, 
deacons, Sunday School superintendent, 
‘Christian Endeavor president, other offi- 
cials and members—take their vacation at 
the same time. There are always some who 
could and should ‘keep the home fires burn- 
ing.’ Summer, with its many allurements 
to do evil, is Satan’s great opportunity, 
and he surely ‘makes hay while the sun 
shines,’ employing any and every means at 
his command to accomplish his purpose. 
Then the Church plays into his hands by 
closing up tight. What a shame! What 
a sin!” 

It is undoubted that an increasing num- 
ber of congregations are suspending their 
work, in whole or in part, during the sum- 
mer months, and one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether this is either necessary or 
desirable in many eases. Recently in a 
large downtown Church in New York City 
we heard the announcement made, “This 
Church never closes down. All our sery- 
ices are continued throughout the summer 
as usual.” If this can be done in the 
downtown section of the metropolis, it 
would seem as though it could be done 
almost anywhere. But we hear pastors 
complain: “My people simply will not come 
in the hot weather, and it’s not worth 
while to keep the Church open for a baker’s 
dozen. It’s not fair to the pastor, or in 
his absence to the guest preachers who sup- 
ply the pulpit. 
slim attendance is disheartening to the 
faithful few, rather than a means of 
grace.” So, much as they dislike closing 
the doors of the Church, many feel that 
they are driven to it by the lack of co- 
operation on the part of the people. Who 
is to blame? 


Moreover, the miserably 
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Called Home. Oct. 6th will mark the 
46th anniversary of the organization of 
the W. M. 8. of Philadelphia Classis, with 
Mrs. Rebecca 8. Dotterer its first president. 
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For Sale: An A. B. C. Spinner washing 
machine with non-crushable wringer. Used 
only a few months and then set aside be- 
cause it is too small for our large family. 
Will hold five sheets. It is as good as new. 
Price new, $165. Give us your price for it. 
Address: Berger Memorial Home for the 
Aged, Wyncote, Pa. 


In rapid succession followed highest hon- 
ors from District and General Synodical 
Societies. Gifted with a charming person- 
ality, open-minded to the advantages of 
travel, study and reflection, Mrs. Dotterer 
dedicated herself to Christian service, 
writing, speaking, cultivating, promoting. 
The close of the Triennial Meeting of the 
W. M. S. of General Synod, Canton, Ohio, 
1911, over which she presided, marked the 
beginning of her gradual retirement from 
activities of leadership. No one who at- 
tended that convention can forget the 
noteworthy message of the brilliant presi- 
dent who guided that epochal meeting dur- 
ing the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion. These and many memories of a 
more intimate and personal nature are with 
me as I write that the funeral rites of 
Mrs. Rebecca S. Dotterer were held on 
Thursday, June 23, in First Church, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. H. 8. Kerschner officiat- 
ing. Mrs. Anewalt and Miss Kerschner, 
representing the W. M.S. G. 8., attended 
the funeral service. During the years of 
Mrs. Dotterer’s semi-invalidism, she lived 
with a relative in New York City. 


A Fantasy. Memories of our Hood Con- 
ference days weave a magic carpet. A 
gay, brilliant color for the registration of 
163 and for book room sales of $380. A 
dull one for Miss Laura May Snydevr’s sud- 
den illness but shot through with gold to 
represent Mrs. Harry N. Bassler and Miss 
Edith Sigmund’s ready and willing re- 
sponse to substitute. The blue of loyalty 
for the faculty, whose presentations were 
not only pedagogically scientific but also 
inspiring and challenging. A rich tone to 
be used as background, for upon Dr. C. E. 
Miller’s sermon we built the whole struc- 
ture of our rural understanding. Toning 
in with the background, but placing the 
high lights on our denominational achieve- 
ment, was Dr. Bolliger’s address. In this 
toning a new shade of appreciation for 
pioneers was created for many of his hear- 
ers. . . What is that line of breathing, 
pulsing brown? Dr. and Mrs. Seiple’s in- 
terpretation of modern Japan in terms of 
true fellowship. Hush! Can we hear in 
memory’s ear Mrs. Seiple‘s solo: her beau- 
tiful voice dedicated for so many years 


to Christ’s glory? Crimson threads for 
Dr. and Mrs. Calvin D. Staudt, possibly 
we should have chosen the purple strand 
to match Dr. Staudt’s new suit made by 
King Feisal’s tailor. An infectious laugh 
endeared Dr, Staudt and his news concern- 
ing the permission for the American School 
for Boys to become a college or university 
as well as his proof that our school is a 
center, social, intellectual and religious, 
thrilled us. The second crimson thread is 
Mrs. Staudt, who needs “not our applause 
but our pocketbooks.” For a few feet 
that second thread was a separate entity 
but now it is merged with the first thread, 
symbolic of what Mrs. Staudt calls “giving 
Dr. Staudt a chance.” Dr. and Mrs. Rupp’s 
visit and picture of their trip to the mis- 
sion fields was revealed in all the shades 
of Mother Nature. The design for the rug 
was made by that skillful weaver, our be- 


loved Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew. Such a 
gorgeous rug of memories! Will you own 
one next year? Cc. M. L. 


Girls Bring Outdoors Indoors. “Our July 
meeting was so successful, that we'd like 
to pass on the idea to others.” So writes 
Miss Madeline L. Niering, president G. M. 
G., Salem Church, Catasauqua. She says 
“we had planned our meeting but at 4.30 
it started to rain and rain! Our secretary 
called all the girls available by phone and 
we met at the usual time with 30 present, 
and had our “outdoor” meeting indoors. 
In the center of the meeting room we 
built a camp. The camp included a tent, 
decorated with school pennants, and sur- 
rounded with flowers and greens; a low 
stool in front of the tent for our leader 
and a uke lying carelessly aside. A minia- 
ture lake was made with a large low metal 
pan. The edges were covered with greens, 
while little lighted candles were placed in 
the water. In the center of the camp we 
made a camp-fire, which shed its soft glow 
all around. The out-of-door program with 
“The Fire Sacrament,’ the appropriate 
hymns and reading was carried out as 
planned with the inclusion of “It Isn’t 
Raining Rain to Me.” We feel certain many 
girls will appreciate this passing on of 
the Outdoors Indoors idea. 


Honored with a Degree. Responsive to 
influences as is Mrs. Calvin D. Staudt, we 
desired her impression of Wilson College 
Summer School of Missions, where she was 
missionary guest. She writes: “Wilson was 
a stimulation from beginning to end. The 
Reformed group certainly brought the 
Church to the fore. As a group we had 
two special occasions: the regular denomi- 
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national meet at the end of which a de- 
gree was pinned on me from which trailed 
fifteen $1 notes pinned together. That 
was just the kindest thing. Another occa- 
sion was a party when a birthday cake 
was brought in. The cake had 7 candles 
to represent the 7 years of our service in 
Baghdad. Each guest held a candle in a 
novel candle-holder of candy. Appropri- 
ate songs and good wishes made the party 
an outstanding Wilson event.” 


The W. M. 8S. of Evangelical Reformed 
Church, Frederick, Md., held its annual 
July meeting on Hood College Campus as 
the guest of Mrs. Joseph H. Apple. Thirty 
members and a large number of guests at- 
tended the business meeting, had dinner 
with the conference and stayed for the 
evening services of the conference. 


The W. M. 8S. of Eastern Synod will con- 
vene in annual session Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 
1 in the First Church, Sunbury, Pa. 
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“Here is the standard definition of a 
bore,” says Dr. Charles R. Brown: “A bore 
is a man who talks about himself when 
you want to talk about yourself.” 


The Family Altar 


Dr. A. W. Krampe 


HELP FOR THE WEEK AUG. 3-9 
Practical Thought: “I was not disobedi- 
ent unto the heavenly vision.” Acts 26:19. 


Memory Hymn: “Now Thank We All 
Our God.” 


Monday—tThe Conversion of Saul 
Aets 9:1-9 


This week’s readings treat of the great 
change in the-life of Saul of Tarsus who 
became Paul, the great Apostle. He was 
on his way to Damascus “breathing hard, 
out of threatening and murderous desire,” 


when the Lord laid hold of him. Ever since 
the stoning of Stephen, of which Saul ap- 
proved, he seems to have been fighting 
against a strange agitation of his soul and 
mind. He could not forget the prayer of 
the sainted martyr. Then came the vis- 
ion and the question: “Why persecutest 
thou Me?” It was this vision that changed 
the course of Saul’s life from a persecutor 
to a missionary. Stanley Jones defines 
conversion thus: “It is a spiritual change 
wrought by Christ that lifts us from sin 
to goodness, from discord to harmony, 
from selfishness to sacrifice, from ourselves 
to God, and gives us a new sphere of liv- 
ing, the Kingdom of God.” Luke econsid- 
ered Saul’s conversion so important that 
he gives us three accounts of it, Acts 9, 
22 and 26. 


Prayer: Dear Father, we would begin 
this new week of work in Thy name. 
Grant us grace to heed Thy eall so that 
onr lives may be lived in eonformity to 
Thy will. Forgive us where we have failed 
to follow Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday—The Hatred of the Jews 
Acts 9:23-31 


Saul entered Damascus not as he had 
expected. Being blinded he was led by 
his companions. The faithful Ananias, 
who at first feared to approach the cruel - 
persecutor, overcame all reluctance when 
told by the Master: “Behold he prayeth.” 
After restoration of sight and confession 
of faith in baptism, Saul immediately be- ~ 
gan to proclaim Jesus as the Son of God. 
The whole city of Damascus was surprised. 
Soon a plot was formed against Saul’s life 
by the Jews who were disappointed and 
enraged at this sudden turn of affairs. As 
Saul increased in strength as far as 
his preaching was concerned, the Jews 
took counsel to kill him. This was the be- 
ginning of the Apostle’s hardships. In 2 
Cor. 11:33 he writes concerning this ex- 
perience: “Through a window was I let 
down in a basket by the wall and eseaped 
their hands.” In Jerusalem even the dis- 
ciples looked upon Saul with suspicion and 
considered him an imposter. 
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Prayer: Heavenly Master, we thank 
Thee for men like Paul. Thou art still 
able and willing to bring about a change 
in the hearts of men who, like Paul, are 
willing to follow the leadings of Thy 
spirit. Help us to do this. Amen, 


Wednesday—Called to be an Apostle 
I Vim. 1:12-17 


Timothy was one of the younger travel- 
ing companions and eco-laborers of Paul. 
Since his conversion he seems to have been 
in constant fellowship with the Apostle, 
who loved him as his son. This letter was 
written to help Timothy in his work of 
administering the affairs of the Church at 
Ephesus. Paul gloried in being called in- 
to the service of one whom he calls “God 
our Saviour.” In the passage for today 
the Apostle thanks the Master for having 
considered him trustworthy and for having 
appointed him to the ministry. The cen- 
tral thought of the gospel message entrust- 
ed to him is that Christ came into the 
world to save sinners. ‘Paul offers him- 
self as a proof of the saving power of 
Jesus and argues that if the gospel could 
save him, the chief of sinners, it can save 
any sinful man who will believe on Jesus.” 
The charge once instrusted to him Paul is 
anxious to pass on to Timothy who has 
also been called to the same gospel min- 
istry—to make known the unsearchable 
riches of God in Christ. 

Prayer: 

“Father of eternal grace, 

Glorify Thyself in me; 

‘Meekly beaming in my face, 

May the world Thine image see.” 
Amen. 


Thursday—Source of Paul’s Gospel 
Gal. 1:11-17 

Galatians is one of the great letters of 
Paul, probably written between the 2nd 
and 8rd missionary journeys and address- 
ed to the Churches in Lystra, Derbe, Ico- 
nium and Antioch. In it the Apostle de- 
clares that salvation is through faith in 
Christ, and not through works of the law. 
The testing of Christianity is in the ap- 
plication of this doctrine to life. The 
Apostle insists that there is one Gospel 
only—the gospel of the grace of God mani- 
fested in Christ. The apostolic authority 
of Paul had been called in question by the 
Judaizers (those who opposed Paul.) The 
apostle contends that he had not received 
his gospel second hand but directly from 
Christ. It was the risen Christ who had 
appeared unto him and commissioned him 
to preach the glad tidings. It was there- 
fore by revelation that his gospel had 
come unto him. “It was no human affair; 
no man put it into his hands, no man 
taught him, what it meant, he had it by 


a revelation of Jesus Christ.” Moffatt’s 
translation of Gal. 1:12. 

Prayer: O blessed Master, we thank 
Thee for the full and free salvation 


through faith in Thee. Help us to lay 
hold of Thine outstretched hand and ap- 
propriate the blessings Thou hast in store 
for us. Amen. 


Friday—A New Creature 
2 Cor. 5:11-19 
One of the aspects under which the New 
Testament presents to us the blessings of 
the work of Christ is, that a change is 


wrought in the life of the believer. “Old | 


things have passed away, all things have 
become new.” Newness of life! How we 
long to be new ereatures in Christ! The 
relationships of life take on a new char- 
acter. All selfish considerations are impos- 
sible for one who has been reconciled un- 
to God in Christ. Fellowship with Christ 
brings a man into a new world; God is 
recognized in Christ as the sovereign and 
love is the constraining force in all af- 
fairs. Paul says: “I am controlled by the 
love of Christ, convinced that as One has 
died for all, then all have died—and the 
living live no longer for themselves, but 
-for him who died and rose for them; 
therefore, whenever a man comes to be in 
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Christ there is a new creation.” Moffatt’s 
translation of 2 Cor, 5:14-17. 

Prayer: O God, Thou hast provided for 
the redemption of a lost world in Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, and hast entrusted the 
ministry of reconciliation unto Thy Church. 
Help us as members of Thy Chureh to 
answer the call for help. Amen. 


Saturday—Surrendering All 
Phil, 3:1-12 

Dr. Morgan says: “The Philippian letter 
is a revelation of the Christian mind.” In 
this letter Paul draws aside the curtain 
and gives us a few glimpses of his own 
life. He had a wonderful background and 
his hereditary privileges were many and 
great. He speaks of these things in the 
words: “according to the flesh” (verses 
5 and 6). But when Christ came into his 
life all these outward advantages and 
privileges seemed insignificant compared 
with what he had found in Christ. In this 
passage Paul answers the question which 
is often put: “What must a man yield in 
order that he may gain Christ?” He must 
break away from the old and rivet his 
attention upon Christ only. With the 
merchantman he must sell all for the sake 
of the one precious, costly pearl. He must 
surrender all, count all things to be loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus his Lord. With the poet he 
says: “My hope is built on nothing less 
than Jesus’s blood and righteousness.” He 
must stand on Christ, the solid rock. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, Thou hast 
brought us through another week in safety 
and we thank Thee for all Thy goodness 
to us. We thank Thee especially for Jesus 
Christ and all He has done for us. May 
our lives be living testimonies of His sav- 
ing and keeping power. Amen. 


Sunday—Isaiah’s Vision 
Isa. 6:1-8 

The young prophet Isaiah had gone in 
a depressed spirit to the temple, for with 
the king’s death much of his hope had also 
gone. In the temple God appeared to him 
and the discouraged prophet caught a vis- 
ion of a greater King, One who could nev- 
er die. God revealed Himself to the 
prophet in a wonderful way and he ree- 
orded his inner experience in the words 
chosen for our lesson. Isaiah had a 
glimpse of God’s greatness and glory. His 
train filled the temple and the seraphim, 
who were in attendance, covered their 
faces and cried one to another—“Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord, the whole earth is 
full of his glory.” The effect of this vision 
on Isaiah was that he felt his sinfulness 
as never before. He made confession and 
cleansing followed. Then came the eall: 
“Whom shall I send?” Isaiah answered, 
“Here am J, send me.” In a similar man- 
ner God calls and prepares his servants to- 
day. 

Prayer: May this day of worship, our 
God and Father, give us a clearer vision 
of Thee. May what we hear today help 
us to live better lives. May we follow in 
the steps of our Master. Cleanse us and 
keep us in Thy love. Amen. 


THEIR DAD’S A JESTER, ANYHOW 


A Fairmont, W. Va., despatch claims 
that the seven sons in the Ben Kerns 
family are named _ respectively Chester, 
Lester, Vester, Wester, Nester, Kester and 
Fester. A friend thinks it is lucky they 
do not live in the Pennsylvania German 
belt, or Chester (as well as their dad) 
would be a Jester, and Vester and Wester 
might as well be Siamese twins. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


DRINKING FROM THE DEPTHS 


Text, Psalm 78:15, ‘‘He clave rocks in the 
wilderness, and gave them drink abundant- 
ly as out of the depths.” 


During these warm summer days it is 
quite refreshing to be able to drink good 
spring water, or well water, that comes out 
of the depths. Not long ago we visited 
one of our prishioners who lives in the 
suburbs where city water is not available. 
He had an artesian well dug on his prop- 
erty. He gave us a drink of water that 
came from a great depth and it was quite 
refreshing. 


One of the most notable springs in this 
section of the country is the Bethany 
Springs at the Orphans’ Home at Womels- 
dorf, which has furnished a constant sup- 
ply of pure and fresh water for many years 
to the large number of orphan children 
who have been cared for and have grown 
up at the Home. Thousands of visitors 
to the Bethany Home on the fourth Thurs- 
day of every August refresh themselves at 
this spring, and the supply seems inex- 
haustible. 

The seventy-eighth Psalm, from which 
our text is taken, is the second longest 
of all the Psalms. It has 72 verses, while 
the 119th Psalm has 176 verses. The long- 
est Psalm has for its general subject the 
Word of God, or the Law of God, but the 
78th has for its general subject the Provi- 
dence of God. The writer of this Psalm 
tells us in poetic form how God guided His 
people in spite of their unfaithfulness. 

He reviews the history of the deliver- 
ance of the children of Israel from Egypt, 
referring to the plagues that were brought 
upon the Egyptians, and the wonderful 
way in which God led His people through 
the wilderness and brought them to the 


- promised land, and established them there. 


After speaking of the disobedience and 
unfaithfulness of the children of Ephraim, 
he becomes eloquent as he approaches our 
text, and talks about God’s wonderful 
Providence: 


“Marvellous things did he in the sight of 
their fathers, 

In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan, 

He clave the sea, and caused them to 
pass through; 

And he made the waters to stand as a 
heap. 

In the day-time also he led them with a 
cloud, 

And all the night with a light of fire. 

He clave rocks in the wilderness, 

And gave them drink abundantly as out 
of the depths. 

He brought streams also out of the rock, 

And caused waters to run down like 
rivers.” 


Read the whole Psalm for yourself. You 
will find it very interesting. It gives us 
another illustration of the workings of 
God’s Providence which we may add to 
those I gave you before. 

The Psalmist seems to have been espe- 
cially impressed with the fact that God 
gave the children of Israel drink in the 
desert as out of the great depths, as the 
great wonder of it comes to him like a 
flash, They did not expect it to last, but 
it was fed by channels they knew not of. 
All through the wilderness God gave them 
food and drink. 

After God had “drink 


given them 
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abundantly as out of the depths,” the 
Psalmist tells us of their unfaithfulness: 
“Yet went they on still to sin against him, 
To rebel against the Most High in the 
desert. 
And they tempted God in their heart. 
3y asking food according to their desire. 


Yea, they spake against God; 

They said, ‘Can God prepare a table in 
the wilderness? 

Behold, he smote the rock so that waters 
gushed out, 

And streams overflowed; 

Can he give bread also? 

Will he provide flesh for his people 
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God showed them what He could do, and 
He fed them in as wonderful a way as He 
had given them drink. In spite of their 
unfaithfulness, He watched over them, pro- 
vided for them, and led them on so that 
at last a new generation of them were 
brought into the promised land. 

God is dealing just as wonderfully with 
us as He dealt with the children of Israel, 
yet there are many persons who are just 
as rebellious and unfaithful as some of 
them were. God is all the time giving us 
“drink abundantly as out of the depths,” 
and not only in a material way, but much 
more also in an intellectual and spiritual 
way. 

Take the world of nature around us, the 
birds and beasts, the trees and flowers, 
where do they get their nourishment and 
refreshment? The same God who provid- 
ed for the children of Israel provides for 
them. The “flower in the crannied wall,” 
of which the poet speaks, needs the sun- 
light and the showers, and God has pro- 
vided them abundantly, for He has set 
His great sun in the heavens to give it 
warmth, and the clouds are His messengers 
to earry the moisture from the ocean, as 
He gives it to “drink abundantly as out 
of the depths.” It takes the sun and the 
sea and the white cloud of heaven to sat- 
isfy the lowliest flower that blooms. 


God also provides for our intellectual 
refreshment, but we are so different in our 
appreciation of His goodness. To one per- 
son a primrose is nothing but a primrose, 
while to another “the meanest flower that 
blows stirs thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” It is not the eye alone that makes 
the difference, but the soul that lies be- 
hind the eye, which is able to drink as out 
of the great depths. 


Larks have been introduced on Long 
Island, and it is said they resemble the 
native English larks very much in their 
song. One day a lover of birds went out 
to see them and to hear them. As a lark 
flew up into the air and sang his wonderful 
song, an Irishman came along. As he heard 
the song he was transfixed. He took off 
his hat and turned his face skyward, as 
with moving lips and streaming eyes his 
heart followed the bird whose song brought 
to him memories of his boyhood home. As 
the naturalist watched him, he exclaimed, 
“Ah, if I could only hear that song with 
his ears!” At the back of every sense that 
we have there is a deep which no one can 
fathom. If these senses could speak, would 
they not say, “He gave us drink as out of 
the great depths’? 

God is the source of truth and knowl- 
edge. He gives the inquiring mind to 
drink out of the great depths. Long ago 
Alexander Pope wrote in his “Bssay on 
Criticism”: 

“Trust not yourself; 
know, 

Make use of every friend—and every foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


but your defect to 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the 


brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


To get the-true meaning of the poet’s 
line, “Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring,’ we must bear in mind that the 
Pierian spring is the fountain of the Muses, 


at the base of Mount Pierus, in Pieria, 
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fabled to give poetic inspiration to all who 
drink of it. Only those who drink as out 
of the great depths will receive the inspira- 
tion they need. 

And when we think of the Bible, we 
find that it is a real fountain of truth. 
Although its different portions were writ- 
ten from two to four thousand years ago, 
it is as modern as the book that came off 
the press today and will endure much 
longer. 

The other day I went to our city library 
to get the two volumes of “The Life and 
Posthumous Writings of William Cowper, 
Esq.,” published in 18038, and, although 
they were given in the library file, we 
could not find them. The next day I re- 
ceived a note from the librarian saying 
that the books were found in the archives 
and that I could come and get them. Here 
were books a little over a hundred years 
old, and they were put away as out of 
date and useless. My interest in them is 
due to the fact that on the 26th of next 
November the 200th anniversary of Cow- 
per’s birth will be celebrated. 

But take the Bible, ancient as it may be, 
you will find that it meets the need of 
modern life better than any other book 
ever written. No matter what problem 
you will be called to face, or what duty 
you may have to perform, or what cross 
you may have to carry, or what burden 
you will have to bear, or what sorrow may 
come to your heart, your strength for any 
or all of them will be sufficient if you 
make the Bible your daily companion, and 
let it be a lamp unto your feet and a light 
unto your path. It never offers a draught 
from shallow waters, but for sin and sor- 
row, and for life and duty and death, it 
gives you to drink as out of the great 
depths. 

And the words of Jesus are as water to 
a thirsty soul. As He said to the Samar- 
itan woman at the well, so He says to you, 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water.” She 
said, “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep.” But Jesus answer- 
ed, “Every one that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of water 
spring up unto eternal life.” That is the 
real water that comes out of the depths. 


“WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH 
THAT SHALL HE ALSO REAP” 


You cannot climb a ladder 
By throwing others down; 

- You cannot seatter sunshine 
By wearing an ugly frown. 


You ean’t throw stones at others 
And expect none in return; 
You ean’t revile your neighbor 
And not deserve a spurn. 


You cannot gain momentum 
By pulling others back; 

You cannot hit a derail 

And hope to keep the track. 


You cannot play with fire 
And have it not to burn; 
You cannot walk life’s highway 
And never meet a turn. 


Natural things will happen— 
It’s a law one must obey; 

You ean’t sow seeds of thistles 
And pluck roses ‘long the way. 


You can’t be glum and sour 

And hope to see a smile; 
You'll find just what you scatter 
Returning all the while. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 


“WHAT’S THE USE?” 
A young man ran for the legislature of 
Illinois, and was badly swamped. 
He next entered business, failed, and 
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spent seventeen years of his life paying 
up the debts of a worthless partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful woman 
to whom he became engaged—then she 
died. 

Entering politics again, he ran for Con- 
gress and was badly defeated. He then 
tried to gef an appointment to the United 
States land office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the United 
States Senate and was badly defeated. 

He became a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and was once more defeated. 

One failure after another—bad failures 
—great setbacks, THEN he became one of 
the greatest men of America—Abraham 
Lincoln. (Author unknown.) 


| The Amateur Typist Writes: | 


My tOWn haS a scORe of pLAY- 
GrouNDs, wHEre thE BoyS and gIRLs 
caN deVELop thaT PhysiCAL 1[FE whiCh 
wilLL meAN So mUCH to THEm iN The 
stRUGGle fOR ExistENCe whICH They 
wiLL Face aS Men aND womEn/. tHEre 
arE SwinGS, slIDEs, meRRY-gO-RounDs, 
voLLEY - BAll couRTs, basEBall dIA- 
MOndS anD OthEr thiNGs whiCh assIST 
tHe schOOls anD ChurcHES in bUILDing 
OF noBLE charaCTErS/.? 

i AM haPPY to kNOW thaT My com- 
mUNIty haS EstabliSHed and Is main- 
TAIninG theSe playGROundS'%e oH, YEs, 
i Find meN And woMEn iN mY Town 
whO CannOT see THE neEd of plaY- 
GroundDs: thEy criTIcIse thE methOdS 
of inSTRuctiON empLOyeD by THe play- 
GROund suPervisOrs; aND if A boY Or 
girL goEs wroNG nOW anD TheN arE 
AbsolUTelY SurE it is BECausE oF the 
BAD inFLUencE Of thE playGROUndS:/ 


i bELieVE Jesus PYayeD iN God’s opeN | 


Air; anD DeveloPed thaT physicaL 
STRength WHICh he NeedEd sO Much 
durING thE BrieF ThreE-yeaR MinisTRY? 
i wonDER if soME FolkS EveN at thAT 
daY didN’t criTicISE His METHod of 
Play aND ExerciSe/? But I aM Not con- 
CERneD muCH abOUT thE KickErs oF 
This dAY/?* i THinK I.knoW WherE 
JESUS wouLD StaNd oN This subJecT to- 
Day/-||- ’'d KE To plaY wiTH HIM as 
tHE SuperviSoR/; wouLDn’t yOU?.@ 


HE WAS CHOICY 


A mother and her son were looking over 
the program of a recent young people’s 
conference. This conversation between 
them is reported by a reliable authority: 

Mother: “What subjects do you want to 
take, Homer?” 

Homer (closely examining the program): 
“ll take Breakfast, Recess, Dinner and 
Supper!” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


_A JOY STORE 


By Grace Archbold 
Not long ago, it fell to my lot to take 


.a little family of nephews and nieces to 


their parents who were settling out west. 
A friend of mine, the mother of four chil- 
dren, found time to see me off. As she 
bade me farewell, she handed me a mys- 


terious looking bag. In the excitement of — 


departure, I tucked it away and promptly 
forgot all about it. ae 

The novelty of the train soon wore off 
with the children, who were already tired 
out by the wrought-up atmosphere of those 
last few days. 


“What can I do, Auntie?” wailed a plain- 
V3 


tive voice. pes 
The question was repeated more an 
more insistently. Our neighbors frown) 
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and fidgetted until I began to feel con- 
spicuous and uncomfortable. In despera- 
tion I dived about in our numerous pack- 
ages and finally came across that forgot- 
ten parcel. It contained all kinds of amuse- 
ments for the little ones. Imagine my 
relief! There was a neatly labeled surprise 
for each day of the journey. Such a de- 
lightful variety! 

That parcel made all the difference in 
the world to us. Instead of the trip being 
a tedious affair, we were able to enjoy it. 
The interesting spots on the way were a 
delight because the children were happy. 
Some grown ups were attracted to our 
group and were glad to watch the children 
solve their puzzles and to join in their 
very real fun. 

As the train moved over the sparsely 
settled country I thought of the difficul- 
ties of many a mother there, trying to 
bring up a young family in a home without 
neighbors. How would my sister manage 
after the resources of a large city? 

“T know what I will do,” she remarked, 
when I was telling her about our expe- 
riences, some days after our arrival. “Why 
not work out the same idea for emergen- 
cies in daily life?” 

That was the beginning of lier “Joy 
Store” as the children called it. I remain- 
ed on with her for several weeks and to- 
gether we put in the first items. 

She had the good fortune to possess an 
old family chest with a quaint gilt padlock 
attached. In it we put all sorts of con- 
tributions, keeping one division for girls, 
the other for boys. It is astonishing it you 
bear such a purpose in mind, how the treas- 
ures accumulate. For instance, when we 
were sewing, an otherwise ‘useless remnant 
was cut into a doll’s garment ready to be 
worked upon by small fingers. Odd ecray- 
ons and pencils were saved, pictures to cut 
out or color were collected, simple games 
and puzzles were made. Beads were put in 
a box with needle and thread and bright 
bits of note-paper, on which the children 
would like to draw or to write letters in 
their own particular style to enclose in 
Mother’s letter to Grandmother, were put 
in the chest. A short story, culled from a 
magazine or newspaper, which we knew 
would have a special appeal to Jack or 
Freddy was made more personal by print- 
ing the boy’s name upon it. This indi- 
vidual touch was used often, as we knew 
it would draw interest at once. The bless- 
ings we put in that box were endless. _ 

Of course these treasures were not 1in- 
tended to interfere with the usual alloted 
tasks of each child, but to save awkward 
situations, to avert quarrels on wet days, 
and to relieve the tiresome periods of con- 
valescence. Then, again, they would prove 
a boon before a meal unavoidably delayed, 
when the appetite is sharp and the tongue 
sharper. 

My sister, writing me later, spoke of be- 
ing able to add frequently to her “Joy 
Store” and said it was the greatest help to 
her. She did not make too constant an 
inroad on it, and she kept a second box as 
a depository for games or articles that 
could be used continuously. 

This certainly is one way of avoiding 
the eternal “don’t, don’t,’ which everyone 
agrees, nowadays, spells ruination to the 
disposition of a child. It is a salvation, 
when the cry, “What can I do, Mummy?” 
comes as the last straw to the ears of a 
driven parent. 


“The kindergarten is the prototype of 
all ‘pre-school’ education. The downward 
extension of ‘pre-school’ education and 
beginnings of understanding of the psy- 
chology of young children strengthen and 
confirm the kindergarten.”—W. 8S. Small, 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

If the children of your neighborhood are 
not receiving this benefit, write to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. From this 
Association you may obtain information, 
advice and literature without expense. 
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Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Your Birthday Lady had to wait—until 
she was more than thirty—hefore she heard 
real Negroes sing. Of course I had often 
heard them on the radio, and so long ago 
as 1921 one of the red seal records that 
my Japanese girls liked best, had two 
Spirituals on it. It was down in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, that I first heard 
Negroes sing,—250 of them, at the famous 
Negro college named in memory of David 
Livingstone. Our Catawba College students 
who live almost next door, have heard them 
too. They sang “Ain’t Goint’ Study War 
No More” for me, and several other spir- 
ituals, and it was a chapel morning I shall 
never forget. Nor will the delegates to 
our first missionary conference at beauteous 
Shady Side Academy, near Pittsburgh, 
very soon forget our last night there. We 
had a “sing” every night before we went 
to bed,—we folks at Morewood House 
would sing to the folks in the dormitory 
opposite, and they to us, closing each time 
with Taps. That last night a third group 
joined us, and who do you suppose they 
were? The Academy’s Negro helpers. They 
sat on the steps of McCune dining hall, 
midway on the right between the “singing” 
dormitories. Our “opposites” began the 
singing, and almost before we realized what 
was about to happen, our Negro friends 
began a Spiritual. They sang “Go Down 
Moses,” then, and still another, one voice, 
a woman’s, leading all the rest, and it was 
all so feelingly done, there in the darkness, 
that we Morewood House folks almost for- 
got to take our turn. And so it went,— 
our “opposites” first, our Negro friends, 
then Morewood, the tower clock on Rowe 
Hall pointing all too soon, to ten. And as 
they neared the end of the last Spiritual, 
our singing friends stole quietly away, 
their rich voices so faint, then, that we 
had to strain our ears to listen. It was 


ANNOUNCING 


A White Bird 
Flying 


By BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
Author of “‘A Lantern in Her Hand” 
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a benediction we never shall forget. So 
here’s singing greetings to all my boys and 


girls, who know that in order to have real 
harmony, we need both the black keys and 
the white,—yes, and those that have yel- 
lowed in service. 


NEW PLAYTHING 


Dot: “Gene, look out the window. Our 
dog is dragging something into the yard.” 
Gene: “Well, if it isn’t one of those 
Austin cars.”—The Christian Union Herald. 


Box 


ANSWERS TO—CURTAILED WORDS, 


Puzzle 


No. 17 
1. Market 4. Patent 
2. Planet 5. Burrows 
3. Caress 6. Early 
BEHEADED WORDS, No. 19 


1. Behead a map or plan and find a stag. 
Behead it and find that which is not 
science. 

Behead, twice, to expand and find your- 

self behind time. Behead it and you 

recall what you did with the apple. 

3. Behead, twice, the very latest and you 
get one of the four cardinal points of 
the compass. Behead it and you have 
the Latin for “is.” 

4. Behead, twice, the whole of a thing and 

get an important part of your car. Be- 

head it and you show your anger. 

Behead, twice, to be calm or quiet and 

find a strong liquid that eats holes. 

Behead it and get a Spanish hero, 

6. Behead, twice, the place you keep your 
car and display violent anger. Behead 
it and get what everyone has. 

7. Behead a word meaning brittle and 
discover yourself reckless in action. 
Behead it and you have a familiar kind 
of wood. A. M. S. 
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On 


A WHITE BIRD 


Ov THE AUTHOR OF 
LANTERN IN HER 


BESS STREETER 
ALDRICH | 


No work of fiction has been more eagerly awaited by more readers up 
and down the length and breadth of these United States than the novel 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich to follow “A Lantern in Her Hand.” 

Bess Streeter Aldrich is the novelist writing today who has gotten 
closest to the hearts and the daily lives of her readers. 

“A Lantern in Her Hand” is a universal best-seller, and for the past 
three years has been on the best-seller list. 

Her new novel, “A WHITE Birp FLYING,” will be published on August 3. 

“A WHITE Birp Fiy1na” does for the woman of today what “A Lantern 
in Her Hand” did in portraying the pioneer of an earlier generation. 

The human interest that made the previous book such a universal suc- 
cess is splendidly evident in this new story of present-day woman. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
Price $2.00 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


You may enter my order for 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


to be delivered to me postpaid as soon as published. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
August 9, 1931 
Saul Converted and Commissioned 
Acts 9:1-9, 17-19; I Timothy 1:12-14 

Golden Text: I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision. Acts 26:19. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Man. 2. 
Miracle. 38. The Minister. 

Paul is one of the greatest men in his- 
tory. He was a religious genius who had 
a profound personal experience of the re- 
demptive power of Jesus Christ. He was 
also a theological genius, the first Christian 
philosopher, who loosed the gospel from its 
Jewish swaddling clothes that crippled it, 
and made it the religion of mankind. A 
large part of the New Testament consists 
of Pauline writings. Besides practical ad- 
vice on many difficult matters of that age, 
and besides deep spiritual insight into the 
eternal truth revealed by Christ, they also 
contain the nucleus of Christian theology. 
Their influence on the religion and theology 
of all the subsequent ages is immeasurable. 
And no man can write the history of the 
past nineteen centuries without a thorough 
understanding of Paul’s part in it. 

But it is curious how little the average 
man knows about Paul. And, usually, that 
little knowledge is about the theologian 
and philosopher, the least important and 
the most transient aspect of his great life. 
The man has been lost in the meshes of his 
difficult and abstruse theology. The phil- 
osopher has gained more honor than the 
preacher whose marvelous ministry car- 
ried the gospel message through two con- 
tinents. Thus, with much learning, men 
have obscured the real glory of the great 
man who became the trophy of Jesus 
Christ, His bond-servant, at the very dawn 
of our religion. 

The apostolic career of Paul begins with 
his conversion. We have three separate 
accounts of this momentous event in Acts, 
besides a number of allusions to it in the 
epistles. The first full account, by Luke, 
forms our present lesson. The two others 
are related by Paul himself; the one, to a 
raging mob in the temple court (Acts 22); 
and the other, at Caesarea, before Agrippa 
(Acts 26). Divergent in some details, these 
accounts agree in reporting the sudden 
arrest of the fiery persecutor Saul in the 
midst of his mad career, and the complete 
reversal of his life by a vivid experience 
of the divine love and truth of Jesus 
Christ. 

I. The Man. We know far more about 
Paul than about any other apostle. Though 
far too scant for a complete biography, our 
data gives us a fair knowledge of his birth 
and training, his character and his career. 
We can see that Paul was providentially 
prepared for his gigantic task. In his per- 
son and character, he was an epitome of 
Judaism, Hellenism, and Romanism. The 
religious training and tradition of the Jew, 
and the intellectual culture of the Greek 
were fused and blended in the Roman citi- 
zen, who was free to traverse the length 
and breadth of the empire, protected by 
his citizenship; and who was able to preach 
the gospel persuasively to the Gentiles 
in their native tongue, and defend it 
against hostile philosophers with a mental 
acumen surpassing their own. 

Tarsus, where Saul was born not long 
after the birth of Jesus, was the capital 
of Cilicia. It ranked with Athens as a 
center of art and learning, and with 
Ephesus in commercial importance. He 
was, truly, a citizen “of no mean city.” By 
heredity, Saul possessed an untainted 
Jewish pedigree. No admixture of foreign 
blood contaminated it. He was a “Hebrew 
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of the Hebrews.” And he also held the 
coveted privilege of Roman citizenship. 
He was “a Roman born.” 

This double birthright Saul enhanced by 
a thorough training in rabbinical learning, 
and in Greek culture. In the schools of 
Tarsus he became a_ proficient Greek 
scholar, and in Jerusalem, at the feet of 
Gamaliel, he acquired a profound knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament, and of Jewish 
theology. And there he attached himself 
with intense zeal to the Pharisees, the 
strictest sect within the Jewish Church, 
and fanatically devoted to the piety and 
patriotism of the fathers. 

There is a popular view that Saul was a 
confirmed invalid. But that is a very doubt- 
ful conjecture. No physical weakling could 
have endured the hardships of Paul’s mis- 
sionary life. Apparently he did lack the 
presence of a great orator and the grace of 
a finished rhetorician. And he seems also 
to have suffered much from some physical 
infirmity. So much we may gather from 
his own lips. But there is no good reason 
to suppose that Saul was a small and weak 
man. In any case, his body sheathed a 
prodigious spirit. 

Thus, Saul was a gifted man. He was 
richly endowed and rarely trained. And by 
heredity, training, and association, he was 
intensely Jewish in all his convictions and 
loyalties, and wholly anti-Christian. 

The first mention of him occurs in con- 
nection with Stephen’s death, to whose 
murder “he consented.” Next, the bigoted 
Pharisee appears on the scene as a furious 
persecutor, who sought earnestly to quench 
the glowing spark of the Christian heresy 
before it kindled a great fire. He laid 
waste the Church; he shut up saints in 
prison; he cast his judicial vote in the 
Sanhedrin for their death. And, finally, 
Saul crowned his mad career by becoming 
the inquisitor-at-large. Not content with 
ravaging the Church in Jerusalem, his zeal 
sought victims in other places. “Breath- 
ing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord,’ he proceeded to 
Damascus. 

Thus, Saul sinned greatly against the 
Lord and His people. But he was not an 
ordinary sinner. It was not sensual appe- 
tite or personal ambition that made him 
an enemy of the cross; not money, or 
pleasure, or the lust of power. It was not 
his lower nature that conquered this man 
of Tarsus. On the contrary, he thought 
that he was true to his best instincts, and 
to his holiest ambition, when he waged this 
relentless war of extermination against 
Christianity. To the zealous Pharisee, this 
religion was rank blasphemy and a dan- 
gerous heresy. Saul was true to his holiest 
convictions, when he sought to stamp it 
out. And, yet, he was radically wrong. 
He was a deluded fanatic. 

He was sincerely wrong, and conscien- 
tiously mistaken. And we may find such 
persons in all the spheres of life, in busi- 
ness, politics, and religion. They do in- 
calculable harm to the cause of truth, and 
to the promotion of righteousness, wher- 
ever they may be. In the Church they 
become bigoted fanatics, and bitter perse- 
eutors. Like Saul, they imagine vainly 
that they are rendering God acceptable 
service by hunting and hurting disciples of 
Jesus. They need greatly, not less zeal, 
but more light and love. Who ean tell 
what harm the cause of true religion has 
suffered from such blind fanaticism? It 
still crucifies Christ, stones Stephen, and 
shuts up saints in prison. 

II. The Miracle. We know that Saul left 
Jerusalem with a burning hatred against 
Christ, and with murderous designs upon 
all Christians. And we also know that he 
arrived in Damascus a changed man. It 


is a far ery from a furious persecutor, 
breathing slaughter, to a humble penitent,. 
breathing prayers. Few men have expe- 
rienced quite so radical a reversal of char- 
acter and life. And it requires an over- 
mastering experience to explain the trans- 
formation of a Saul into a Paul. Such an 
experience came to Saul near Damascus. 

It is a thrilling episode, fraught with 
tremendous consequences. And we have a 
natural desire to know and understand 
every least detail of it. But that is im- 
possible, for we are dealing here, as in 
every great religious experience, with psy- 
chological drama whose source is in God, 
and whose seat and center is in the soul. 
And to an outsider such an experience must 
ever be a spiritual miracle, whose full 
understanding and explanation elude us. 
The one thing certain is that, somehow, 
Saul saw the glorified Christ, and heard 
His pleading voice. His companions saw 
no one, and they heard nothing. But Saul 
had a profound inner vision of the truth 
and grace of God, revealed by Christ. He 
saw that the despised and crucified Nazar- 
ene was, indeed, the only Saviour of man- 
kind. By the grace of God, Saul died, 
and Paul, the apostle, was born. 

The glory of that spiritual vision blind- 
ed Saul. He fell to the ground, and when 
he arose his eyes were dark. But he arose 
a new man, whose soul was filled with 
light. He went to Damascus, and there, 
from the lips of Ananias, he heard the 
words, “Brother Saul, receive thy sight, 
and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” He 
had gone forth to conquer Christianity, 
but Christ had conquered him. The furi- 
ous foe became a faithful follower of the 
Master. 

It savors of irreverence, almost, to pry 
curiously into the spirit and process of a 
man’s conversion. Ultimately, it is always 
a spiritual miracle, supremely personal, 
that defies analysis. That is true of Saul’s 
conversion, as of all others. It was his 
personal experience of God in Christ, and 
his personal surrender and enlistment un- 
der His banner. But, though a miracle of 
the Spirit, Saul’s conversion was not mag- 
ical. While unique and personal, it was 
also typical. And we must not destroy or 
diminish its spiritual and moral reality by 
regarding it, falsely, as a magical event 
wrought upon Saul by some external ap- 
parition. 

Thus, though apparently sudden, Saul’s 
conversion was not catastrophic. All revo- 
lutions, whether in nature or in the inner 
life, burst into sight with catastrophie sud- 
denness. But there is always a secret and 
silent preparation that may wholly escape 
our attention. Saul’s crisis hour near 
Damascus was preceded by a long internal 
struggle. 

We may be certain that his passionate 
devotion to Pharisaism never brought to 
his deeply religious spirit the righteous- 
ness and peace and joy which he sought. 
The husks of that dead and formal legal- 
ism starved the hungry soul of Saul, even 
when he fed upon them ravenously. And 
then he witnessed the death of Stephen, 
who manifested the very spirit Saul had 
failed to find in his scrupulous observance 
of the rites and tenets of the Pharisees. 
That must have driven the barbed arrow 
of doubt into his disquieted soul. And 
when he left Jerusalem, on his embassy — 
of destruction and death, he was troubled 
in heart and soul by the Christlike char- 
acter of the people he was persecuting. 
On that long journey of three hundred 
miles, the Spirit of God was brooding over 
and in him, preparing his struggling soul 
for a definite surrender. Paul’s words to 
King Agrippa indicate that his conversion 
was not magically irresistible. He said, 
“T was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” Here lie the glory and the 
tragedy of man’s life. It is God who sends 
heavenly voices and visions to us all on 
the pathway of life. But it is man who 
must see and hear, and hearken and obey. 

And it was Jesus who converted and 
saved Saul. That fact is indubitable, how- 
ever we may explain the process of his 
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salvation. Somehow Saul saw the divine 
glory of Christ. He realized His presence 
in the world, and he felt His redemptive 
power. That made him a new man. 

And that is, and ever remains, the es- 
sence of Christian salvation. Through the 
Church, this glorified Christ continues His 
Saving ministry today. The means of 
grace, and all our ecclesiastical apparatus, 
will be efficacious agencies of salvation in 
direct proportion as they lift up Christ and 
reveal His grace and truth to men. The 
heavenly voice spoke to Saul, the sinner, 
in tender accents of love. Jesus’ only ar- 
gument was a reproachful question; His 
sole weapon, a tender admonition. The 
Church, with a steady vision of her Mas- 
ter, speaking the gospel in love, and trans- 
lating it into Christlike lives® will write 
anew this thrilling episode in the life of 
Saul. By the grace of God, it will continue 
to perform the spiritual miracle of trans- 
forming sinful men into new creatures. 

Ill. The Minister. This present lesson 
takes us merely to the threshold of Paul’s 
career as a faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ. Paul’s own summary of his mar- 
velous ministry forms the closing passage 
of this study (I Timothy 1:12-14). It is 
a beautiful and humble tribute to “the 
grace of our Lord,” a hymn of thanksgiy- 
ing to Christ Jesus, “for that He counted 
me faithful, appointing me to His service; 
though I was before a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and injurious.” 

In the remaining lessons of this year we 
shall study Paul’s ministry in great detail. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 9: Good and Bad Features in Amuse- 
ments. Rom. 14:13-23 


Amusements have assumed a prominent 
place in the life of our modern world. It 
has not always been so. The Puritan 
spurned pleasure and led a very serious and 
sober life. It is related of Dr. Theodore 
Parker, a noted New England divine, that 
suffering a slight physical decline he went 
to consult a physician, who told him that 
he should seek some form of relaxation 
every once in a while, that he should go to 
the dances. Dr. Parker replied, “We have 
no dances.” “Then go to the theater.” 
“We have no theater.” “Well, what form 
of amusement do you have where you 
live?” ‘“We have the sewing society,” re- 
plied Dr. Parker. “Then go to the sewing 
society,” retorted the doctor. But times 
have greatly changed since then, and to- 
day amusements abound in every form on 
every side. Entire sections of our daily 
newspapers are devoted to this phase of 
life, and perhaps the rank and file of our 
people are more deeply interested in amuse- 
ments than in any other single phase of 
life. Our places of amusement are gen- 
erally thronged and some of our most ex- 
pensive and elaborate buildings are de- 
voted to this feature in life. The Amer- 
ican people must be amused. Perhaps it 
is the only way whereby they can get re- 
lease from the stress and strain, the exact- 
ing nerve-racking rush of modern life. It 
seems as if human nature demanded some 
form either of stimulant or of narcotic 
which amusements are supposed to furnish. 

There are undoubtedly good features in 
amusements. The people would not rush 
after these things if they were wholly bad. 
Amusements supply something which our 
nature craves. They give a certain de- 
gree of satisfaction and pleasure, which 
may not be wrong in itself. 

One of the good features is the relaxa- 
tion which amusements furnish to people. 
We cannot always live at high tension. 
We need to relax. We need to get away 
from the hum-drum, the dull routine of life 
and forget ourselves and our work. This 
is the equivalent to a tonic, to a sunbath, to 
a breeze ona warm, sultry day. It helps us to 
get fresh hold of ourselves and we go back 
to our tasks with a new outlook and a 
fresh zeal. It is a good thing to laugh, 
to laugh heartily. It is good for the body, 
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NEW BOOKS 


MIRACLE LIVES OF CHINA 


By Dr. AND Mrs. JONATHAN GOFORTH 
The amazing record of modern miracles told by Dr. and Mrs. Goforth after spending 


forty years in treacherous Manchuria. 


testimony of utmost significance. The 


Here is a document of real human interest 
1 authors are 
books, “How I Know God Answers Prayer” and “ 


and a 


well known their earlier 


3y My Spirit.” 


through 
This book is written 


with the charm and conviction which readers of their previous books have long admired. 


Probable price $1.50 
THE ADVENTURE OF FAITH 


By Manet NELSON THURSTON 


A companion volume to the author’s “The Adventure of Prayer.” 


In its pages, the 


foundations, conditions, growth, tests, hindrances, benefits and principles of faith are 


examined and discussed in a simple yet distinctly impressive fashion. 


The entire study 


is a valuable addition to those necessary and valuable books which aid and direct the 
young and strengthen men and women of a more matured Christian experience. 


Price $1.00 ° 


VICTORIOUS CHRISTIANITY 


By SAMUEL GRAHAM NEIL, D.D., Secretary The Bible and Field Department, 
American Home Mission Society 
A group of spirited addresses which, briefly and concisely, embody certain practical 


suggestions regarding the Church of Christ—its ministry, message and methods. 


The 


author has invested with a fresh attraction those sovereign truths which assert the para- 
mountcy and power of goodness over evil, and the ultimate triumph of the Christian 


Price $1.50 


Gospel. 


GET 


SET! 


By WabE C. SMITH 
Author of “Say, Fellows!’, “On the Mark’ 
The third volume of a series of challenging talks to boys and young men. 


Price $1.50 
THREE LITTLE ANGELS 


By Davin DEForEsT BURRELL 


A captivating fancy, in which the author conceives of the three little guardian angels 
of Bethlehem’s manger receiving permission of the Lord of Glory to revisit the earth. 
The story that follows records what it was they saw, and a quite unusual story it is. 
Reverent yet revealing, there are several features of this charming bit or work that must 


be reserved for discovery by its readers. 


Lost Star Series, $0.40 


SEEING SOUTH AMERICA 
By JouHn T. Faris, Author of “Seeing the Far West,” etc. 


Dr. Faris weaves a bright, chatty, personal narrative—intimate, enchanting, alluring— 


which brings South America right to our Northern doors. 


Everything and everywhere 


within his book, he brings under review—pearly dawn, brilliant sunrise, gorgeous sun- 
sets, dense, impenetrable forests, mighty rivers, snow-capped heights, busy cities, sunlit 


seas. 


There is more than a mere glance at history, too, and a study of various peoples 


and races; of present-day conditions; of doughty deeds done by mighty civilizations in 


Illustrated, $2.50 
BEAUTIFUL GOLD 


By Rosert BrucE THurBER—A Story of Burma 
In a setting of pagodas, rice fields, ruby-mines and jungle-lands, Mr. Thurber places 


the great days of old. 


the action of a deeply engrossing tale. 
pathetic 


The story abounds in incident—thrilling, tender, 
not least enthralling being the account of Hla Shway’s braving the dangers 


and terrors of the tiger-infested jungle, in search of the seeds of the Kalaw tree. 


Price $1.50 


ROARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE U. 8S. 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


it aids digestion; it is good for the soul, 
it clarifies the mind and purifies the heart. 
Many serious situations in life have been 
avoided and averted by wholesome, hearty 
laughter. 

Another good feature is the development 
of skill which certain forms of amusement 
make possible. In practically all types of 
amusement the expert appears. He ac- 
quires and manifests skill of a remarkable 
character. The man who entertains or 
amuses people makes a real contribution to 
the sum of human life. Men like Charlie 
Chaplin or Will Rogers, or others that 
might be named, have rendered great serv- 
ice to humanity, They use their abilities 
to make people laugh and forget them- 
selves. The actor, the ball player, who has 
brought his respective art to the highest 
point of skill and efficiency is a true ser- 
vant of his fellowmen and supplies a real 
need in the world. 

But there are also bad features in amuse- 
ments. One of these is found in the low 
type of amusements which is often offered 
to the people. It has been said that amuse- 
ment producers give the people what the 
people desire. The tastes and tempera- 


ments of the people are often reflected in 
the form which their amusements take. 
The people want to be fooled and there are 
those who cater to their demands. A great 
deal of what is presented in the movies 
and on the stage, of what goes on in the 
dance hall and in other places of amuse- 
ment is simply a reflection of what the 
people want. Respectable plays often fail 
to be patronized, and furnishers of amuse- 
ment must get the crowds and so they 
eater to the whims, the desires of the peo- 
ple. Take the theater, for instance. The 
Greek drama exalted the virtues of the 
people. It held out the highest and best 
things in life, and always made goodness 
and justice and truth triumph. It thus had 
a great moral as well as mental effect. But 
today the theater exploits the follies and 
foibles of man. It magnifies the lower 
side of life. It reeks with filth and vice, 
with immoral suggestions of sex and crime, 
until the theater today has to be con- 
stantly censored and is apt to be a more 
baneful than beneficial form of amusement. 

Another bad feature is the commercial 
spirit of the amusement business. It has 
become an exceedingly expensive enter- 
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prise. The fabulous sums that are paid to 
ball players, to actors, to prize fighters, to 
“Amos and Andy” show the extravagance 
of the whole business. And men and 
women are willing to pay the price. 
They would rather go without food 
than go without fun. Years ago I had a 
young fellow in my congregation who con- 


tributed $1.20 to the support of the Church, 
ten cents a month. But he fell back in 
his payments and so I spoke to him one 
day, and he told me that he could not af- 
ford it, that he went to the theater every 
night. “Oh,” said he, “I am a cheap sport, 
I go on the gallery and pay twenty cents. 
Once in a while, perhaps once a week, I 
blow myself and I pay $1.50 for a ticket.” 
Yet that boy could not afford to pay ten 
cents a month to the Church! There are 
thousands like him, men and women, boys 
and girls, who spend the last penny, who 
even borrow money to take in a show, a 
ball game, a party or to go to some other 
form of amusement. 

Still another bad feature lies in the 
excessiveness with which amusements are 
frequented. There are folks who go to the 
movies or to the show every night. They 
must see every new play that comes to 
town. They go to parties night after night, 
and turn night into day and day into night. 
They move in a giddy whirl of social fes- 
tivity. They think of nothing or talk of 
nothing except the inane, insane emptiness 
of their indulgences. Naturally this dis- 
qualifies them for the real serious duties 
of life. Sooner or later they become dis- 
satisfied with life itself and become a 
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drug on the market of humanity. Amuse- 
ments are something like sugar—a little of 
it is good, but too much is too much. “Let 
your moderation be known to all men.” 

Another bad feature is the element of 
proxy that enters into so many of our 
present-day amusements. We allow others 
to do the entertaining for us. We are mere 
spectators, not participators. We are being 
played upon, we ourselves do not play. We 
can check our brains with our hats and 
coats when we go into a movie. We are 
not required to think when we enter there. 
Of course, such a thing will have a bad 
effect ultimately upon the human race. 
Somebody else does the thinking, the act- 
ing, the playing for us, and eventually we 
become numbskulls and nobodies. Amuse- 
ments that are provided for us by others 
while we are mere spectators, can never 
supply the benefits for us as do those in 
which we ourselves are producers and par- 
ticipants. 

Whether the good or the bad features in 
amusements shall predominate depends 
largely upon ourselves. We, that is all of 
us together, can determine the type of 
amusements that we really want to have. 
In nothing need people, especially young 
people, be so trained as in the proper use 
of leisure and in the manner in which they 
seek and find their amusement. If we can 
teach people how to play together so tltat 
the most wholesome reactions will come to 
their lives we shall have less trouble in 
getting people to pray together. And if 
we can get them to pray together they 
may also learn how to play together. 
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Nahum Sokolow was elected president 
of the World Zionist Organization July 14 
by a vote of 118 to 48, succeeding Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president for 10 years. 

New York leads all States with 1,190 
airplanes; California is ahead in licensed 
pilots, with 3,092. 

Holger Hoiriis, pilot, and his passenger 
and backer, Otto Hillig, who flew across 
the Atlantic from Harbor Grace to Ger- 
many and then to Copenhagen, have ar- 
rived in New York. The city gave them 
a welcome July 16. 

H. L. Groves, American Commercial 
Attache at Berlin, has reported to the 
‘Commerce Department there were 3,962,000 
persons unemployed in Germany on June 
30. Of that number, 1,414,000 were receiv- 
ing “ordinary” relief and 940,000 “emerg- 
ency” relief. 

In an effort to break the European 
crisis before it becomes disastrous, the 
British Government July 16 summoned a 
conference of the Ministers of the leading 
powers to try to avert general disaster. 

The White House was informed from its 
European sources July 15 that no creditor 
nation of Germany had made demand on 
the Bank for International Settlements for 
payment of claims against Germany. This 
was held to mark the virtual consumma- 
tion of the Hoover Plan for a one-year 
moratorium on German reparations and 
intergovernmental debts. 

According to the recent census, there 
are 63,489 blind persons in the United 
States and 57,084 deaf mutes. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., widow of Senator John Brooks 
Henderson, of Missouri, died at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., July 16. She was 90. 

Forced down after a 25-hour flight from 
Harbor Grace, N. F., the airplane “Justice 
for Hungary” ended its 3,200-mile flight 
July 16 in a cernfield outside Bickse, Hun- 
gary, 25 miles from Budapest, its destina- 
tion. Captain George Endres was the pilot 
and Alexander Magyar the navigator, both 
Hungarians. 


Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, the world 
fliers, started on an air tour of the coun- 
try in the “Winnie May” July 17, from 
the Floyd Bennett Field, New York. 

By his own free will Emperor Haile 
Selassie, of Abyssinia, “Conquering Lion 
of Judah,” July 16 stepped from the ranks 
of the world’s absolute monarchs and 
granted a Constitution to his subjects. 

What was declared by aviation officials 
to be the fastest non-stop flight from New 
York to Havana was made July 16 by 
James Goodwin Hall, New York broker 
and former army flier. The time was 8 
hours and 35 minutes. 

President Hoover, in a telegram July 18 
to Senator Capper, of Kansas, predicted 
that the moratorium on war debts would 
have a healthy reaction upon the price of 
wheat. The President looks to farming 
and employment gain here in restoring 
normality abroad. 

Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the 
Board of the Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Corporation and director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Miss Anna Case, 
concert soprano, were married July 18 at 
Roslyn, L. I. 

Hundreds of men and women workers 
July 18 walked the streets of Southern 
New England textile centres, idle, not 
solely because of depression in the indus- 
try but because of strikes. Central Falls 
and Pawtucket have been the scenes of 
the sharpest controversies. 

Chieago’s Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion of 1933 is already financially secure, 
according to a statement made by Ambas- 
sador Charles G. Dawes July 18, as he was 
leaving for Washington on his way back 
to London. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth took 
part in the elaborate centenary program 
of the Belgian dynasty July 19. The com- 
ing of Leopold I to Belgium was re-enact- 
ed. A statue was unveiled to Leopold II, 
called the maker of modern Belgium. 

The cost of living has declined 6.5 per 
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cent in the last six months and more than 
9 per cent in the last year, according to 
Labor Bureau Statistics. The drop is 
largest in foods. 

A new telescope which is being built for 
the Navy Department will have a range 
of 1,500,000,000 light years, and so far 
as photographic power is concerned, will 
be the greatest instrument of the kind in 
the world. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of In- 
terior, July 18 began his journey to the 
New Mexico penitentiary at Santa Fe to 
start serving a sentence of a year and a 
day for accepting a bribe. 

Republican Representative Bird J. Vin- 
cent, of Michigan, died on his way from 
Honolulu to San Francisco July 18. This 
is the 8th death of a member of the next 
House since Congress adjourned last 
March. , 

The birth rate is gaining rapidly in 
Japan. The last census shows the popula- 
tion has increased by 7.9 per cent in five 
years, 

Lewis French, a retired official of the 
Indian Civil Service, has been appointed 
director of the Palestine development 
scheme. This land development and land 
settlement plan the British Government 
will finance by a loan of $12,500,000. 

The first strictly air freight line to be 
established in the United States is to be 
opened Aug. 1 by the Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inec., which now operates an 
air mail, passenger and express service on 
a daily schedule between New York and 
Los Angeles. 

The world conference of the Y. M. C. A. 
met at Toronto July 27 to Aug. 2. 1,400 
delegates were present and the conference 
was held in English, French and German. 

Retail prices of most foods continued 
their downward trend in June as compared 
with May, the average decrease for 51 
reporting cities being slightly more than 
2 per cent and the accumulative decrease 
since June 15, 1930, 20 per cent, according 
to a survey made public July 20 by the 
Department of Labor. 


A NEW PENTECOST. 


A Message to the Churches on Evangelism 


(Adopted at the recent annual conference 
held at East Northfield, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Evangelism) 


The secretaries of evangelism and ap- 
pointed representatives of a majority of 
the communions making up the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
at their conference and retreat held at 
Northfield, adopted the following message 
as the result of their deliberations and 
send it with deep solicitude to the con- 
stituent Churches. 


In times of religious streess and crisis 
the voice of God is heard speaking in un- 
mistakable terms to those who seek to 
know and do His will. We believe that 
such a time is now upon us and that His 
call must not be disregarded. His message 
to the souls of men transcends in impor- 
tance all temporary questions of social or 
political concern. Religion stands in the 
relation of cause and effect to all social 
reform and progress. We therefore urge 
that the Church put the first thing first. 
To His disciples Jesus said, in substance, 
“Power over all personal and social evil 
comes only through prayer and self-denial.” 
No human strength is adequate for the 
world’s need. Therefore He said, “Tarry 
ye in Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power.” Pentecost was the fulfillment of 
His promise and the history of the Church 
proved that His words were true. 

At a time when the fires are burning low > 
on the altars of many hearts, and some 
Churches seem to have lost the yearning 
soul and a passionate*® devotion, a new — 
Pentecost must fall upon the Church or we 
are undone. Judgment must begin at the 
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altars of God. The hearts of those who 
minister there in holy things must be 
cleansed and their love renewed and their 
lips touched with a live coal from off God’s 
altar. We long to hear again the old pro- 
phetic cry, “Here am I! Lord, send me!” 
Questioning and disputation which even- 
tuate in nothing and benumb the soul and 
chill devotion must be laid aside. Is thy 
heart as My heart? If it be, give me thy 
hand. The superlative task of the min- 
istry is to win men and women to the 
personal experience of Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of men. 

The membership of the Church of God 
must go out to proclaim the Gospel which 
they have experienced and to show in 
their lives the fruit of the Spirit. 


Christian education must assert itself 
in the home and Sunday School with the 
birth and growth of Christian experience. 
The Church grows by spiritual contagion. 
How can one maintain his own religious 
life if he does not win somebody to the 
same blessed experience with every passing 
month? There are no vital questions in 
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religion which cannot be settled by expe- 
rience. “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” If anyone 
it not winning others to Christ, let him 
know that he faces the awful doom of 
those whom Jesus calls cumberers of the 
ground. 

We are interested in all social questions, 
but we are fully persuaded that we shall 
never find real solutions of social problems 
until we have a far more spiritual concep- 
tion of life. We must make a new ap- 
praisal of values and give ourselves with 


uncaleculating devotion to those things 
which are supreme. Matters of eternal 
life and death are at issue. The sins 


which broke the Savior’s heart and sent 
Him to the cross should also break ours. 
He that would save his life shall lose it, 
and he that would lose his life for Christ’s 
sake shall save it unto Life Eternal. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF BONDS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
to help provide for our aged ministers are 
entitled to special consideration and should 
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enjoy in this larger way the fruits of their 


labors. But the strongest appeal for you 
to invest in these Annuity Bonds is the 
fact that by so doing you are laying the 
foundation for a greater Church with a 
stronger and better ministry. You are 


contributing to the support of spiritual 
leaders who have to do with the most 


sacred things of life. 

Our Blessed Lord gave His life to estab- 
lish the Church and when you make this 
investment you join with Him in perpetu- 
ating that Church, and you render a fit- 
ting service to your fellowmen, that will 
be a blessing through long years to come. 

In this way the giving of an Annuity 
Bond to the Board of Ministerial Relief 
is lifted out of the commonplace and be- 
comes a golden deed set in the love of 
God for the enlarging of His Church, the 
protection of our aged ministers, and the 
blessing of mankind. For particulars write 
to the Board of Ministerial Relief, Rev. 
Eugene L. MeLean, Treasurer, 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


SYMPOSIUM: Should Music Displace the Sermon? 


THOUGHTS ON “PLACING THE 
BLAME” 


' There is sufficient evidence to agree that 
Church attendance is decreasing, especially 
when the growth of population is consid- 
ered. The suggestion that curtailment or 
elimination of preaching and the substitu- 
tion of music would result in an increase 
is a debatable question, but even assum- 
ing that services would attract greater 
numbers the wisdom or desirability of such 
procedure depends upon what we consider 
the true function of the Church as the rep- 
resentative body of organized religion. Do 
we merely take pride in pointing to mate- 
rial progress in numbers present, properly 
acquired, perfection of organization, etc., 
or is it our desire to have the Christian 
Church regain the inspiration of her source 
and lead the way in building a civilization 
based on the principles taught by the 
Master of life? The truth is that increased 
Church attendance is desirable in either 
case but the question becomes one of the 
purpose of worship and not of numbers 
present. 

Music has a ministry and reverence in- 
spired by sacred musical classics rendered 
with great artistry is desirable as is also 
the spiritual emotion experienced in group 
singing of the simplest hymn, especially if 
the reality usually expressed in poetic sym- 
bolism is sought. We must however face 
the fact that religion is more than formal 
worship and really must be lived, so al- 
though music might attract greater num- 
bers it is doubtful if the level of religious 
life would be raised. This thought leads 
to the consideration of what other elements 
in addition to devotion or worship are 
present in religion and the intellectual and 
ethical phases present themselves, or as 
expressed by the writer of a recent book, 
the problem is to determine the relative 
importance of these various phases. The 
development of the ethical and intellectual 
aspects depends on instruction and thought, 
hence preaching and teaching are essen- 
tial for full religious development. 

The author of the suggestion to elimi- 
nate the sermon does however make a case 
when he criticizes theoretical discussion of 
petty topics which probably includes ef- 
forts to defend some doubtful or discred- 
ited theological opinion. However preach- 
ing, which is a sincere effort to interpret 
the principles of Jesus and make them the 
basis of life as lived among men cannot 
be dispensed with, or Christianity is di- 
voreed from the religion of Jesus and be- 
comes—well, something else. 

I suspect the contention to substitute 
music for preaching may be identified with 
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the movement for increasing the beauty 
of worship which has many supporters who 
usually have little interest in an appeal for 
a practical Christian ethic both for indi- 
viduals and the nations. S. O. 8. 


ELIMINATE THE ANTHEMS 


In a recent issue of the “Messenger,” I 
noticed your request for more letters, in 
regard to an article printed in a previous 
issue, as to whether the sermon should be 
eliminated or made shorter. Am not writ- 
ing with the idea of winning a prize, for I 
know there will be a number of letters of 
greater merit, but just wished to express 
my views. 

For my part the sermon has always been 
the main part of the service. There is 
nothing more inspiring and uplifting than 
a good gospel sermon, powerfully given by 
one who is filled with the Spirit. 

A minister in an address some time ago 
said: “Humanity has run away from God.” 
It is a sad fact in many cases, but, if the 
sermon is taken from the services, what 
will bring them back? Not the music as 
it is rendered today, but the Word preach- 
ed in a way that it will sink deep in the 
hearts of men. 

There are people who will sit for two or 
three hours in the theatre, or probably the 
same length of time on a grandstand watch- 
ing a ball game, and say they greatly en- 
joyed it; yet they can’t sit and listen to a 
thirty minute sermon. There is something 
intellectually wrong with them. 

It is my opinion, that if the complainers 
would rally around their pastor, and mani- 
fest the zeal and earnestness to help along 


with the work of the Church, as they do . 


in boosting the sporting side of life, a 
great change would take place in a short 
time. The pastors would be greatly en- 
couraged and great things would be ac- 
complished. 

I do not want to be considered as being 
opposed to music and recreation, I am 
heartily in favor of both. Have always 
been a lover of music, it means much 
along the pathway of life. When I speak 
of it in regard to the services, I do not 
include the hymns. 

It has been my experience, both in my 
own Church and when visiting, to hear, at 
the close of the service, many remarks on 
the good sermon we heard, but not a word 
about the anthems. So, when it comes to 
elimination, I would emphatically say, let 
us have the sermon, eliminate the anthems. 
Put, in place, music that will touch the 
heart, and the pews will be filled. Hope 
this will, in a measure at least, meet with 
your approval. Vibe Ak 


THE CHURCH SERVICE 


It is always in place to give ear to sug- 
gested changes of custom or the advisabil- 
ity of introducing new features into any 
kind of work, whether it be the kingdom 
of the world or the Kingdom of God. No 
custom merits continuation that does not 
best serve the highest purpose for which 
it was inaugurated; and no new feature 
merits adoption unless it can be made to 
serve better than the one it displaces. 


Does. Church attendance suffer on ac- 
count of the lack of efficient musical abil- 
ity in the directory of Christian singing? 
Truly, music has charm and attracts. It 
is argued that better and more talented 
singing would greatly augment the attend- 
ance at Christian worship and that such 
introduction would solve the empty pew 
problem. The argument is not without 
foundation—but the features of attraction 
for the Church need to be based not mere- 
ly on their numerical strength, but chiefly 
in winning men, women and children to the 
service of Christ. 

Good Christian singing is hardly possible 
of rendition in ordinary operatic form. It 
is too mechanical and scientific to reach 
the erring, sinful soul for God. It may 
fascinate the musically inclined intellectu- 
als in the art of rendition; but it will 
seldom quicken the morally and spiritually 
dead to a new and godly life. It is too 
deficient in the creative qualities of the 
mind and Spirit of the Christ. These qual- 
ities are overshadowed by the effort to 
produce an art of mechanical perfection. 

Dwight L. Moody always made much use 
of singing Christian hymns, but with it he 
did not minimize the importance of preach- 
ing the Word of God. He once said, “I 
always take with me a number of trained 
consecrated singers to draw the crowd, and 
in the midst of it I quick jump and preach 
to the people before they have time to get 
out.” 

Preaching the Word must, after all, re- 
main the central part of public Christian 
worship. Other features, such as singing 
hymns and prayer, are important and help- 
ful variations that give zeal and inspira- 
tion in stirring the soul; but making 
known the will of God must come chiefly 
through the interpretation and persuasion 
of the preaching of the gospel. 

People who grow weary of the simple 
and forceful preaching of the Gospel have 
a vitiated taste, and their only hope of 
salvation lies in a transformation of their 
taste, not in a changed way of seeking 
nourishment, 

Oe, ds 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. {t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


the Synods. It provides a course 
years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 


elected by 
of three 


Sciences 
Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 


most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. 

Applications now being accepted for 
admission September 17, 1931. Write for 
catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE; D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GreorcE L. OmwakeE, LL. D., President 


Offers instruction providing a liberal 
education and special preparation for the 
ministry, religious education, law, public 
service, medicine, teaching, physical 
education, social service and business. 
Expenses held to a minimum. Freshman 
class limited to 200. Members of the 
Reformed Church advised to enroll early. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President 

Collegeville Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


PLACING THE BLAME 


This suggests some very plain talk. Mr. 
Buhrman wants a_ ten-thousand-dollar 
Church organist. We go to the opera for 
entertainment, and to Church for service. 

You ask “Why diminishing congrega- 
tions?” One reason is the old fallacy that 
if you belong to Church you'll “be saved,” 
whether you attend or not. 

Again you ask, “Why is the Church fail- 
ing to meet the honest needs of human- 
ity?” Personally, we believe it is largely 
due to so many pulpits preaching an an- 
cient wornout theology that fails to satisfy 
a thinking world today, instead of stress- 
ing the life and teachings of Jesus. The 
Church will not come into its own until the 
people base their religion on Jesus and on 
Him alone, Who has become the door into 
the heart of God for mankind to enter. 
When the individual manifests a desire for 
spiritual food, and the pulpit is able to 
furnish a spiritual menu to satisfy one’s 
every need; when the pulpit will furnish 
something better than the Sunday news- 
paper, the people will be there to hear it. 
“The faith once and for all delivered,” 
and the “Seven points of Fundamental- 
ism” are not satisfying the people today. 
Intelligent thinking Churchmen today are 
staying away from the Church because they 
cannot accept even what some of the D.D.’s 
are giving out from the pulpit. In these 
days when people are thinking for them- 
selves as never before, the Church must 
lead and not follow. It must be so, if the 
Church, under God, is to accomplish its 
mission in the world. 

Jesus condemned the theologies of His 
day by His, “But I say unto you.” The 
trouble today is that we have drifted away 
from the life and teachings of Jesus which 
was the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. The religion of Jesus, truly 
lived, will give us the “religious service 
that helps men to live more abundantly,” 
of which Mr. Buhrman speaks. 

No, don’t eliminate the sermon, but make 
it meet the crying needs of the people to- 
day and the empty pew will take care of 
itself. 

YN AD) be 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Consecrated Leadership, by Amos John 
Traver. The United Lutheran Publish- 
ing House. Price, $1. 

If ever the title of a book was justified 
by its contents, this is one. For Christian 
youth who desire to know the genius and 
method of leadership this book will be a 
treasure. Rich in poetical and historical 
illustration, it does not give technical pro- 
grams but rather heart-searching themes 
for intelligent and devoted young men and 
women. There is also good sermon stuff 
here. 

A. D. 


Living on Tiptoe, by M. K. W. Heicher. 
Richard R. Smith, Ine. 122 pp. $1.50. 
The mood of this volume is indicated by 

its title. The author, a professor of mis- 

sions in San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, has had rich experience in conference 
with hundreds of young people on the col- 
lege campus and in summer camps and 
conferences. Out of his intimate discus- 
sions with them of the questions that stir 
the mind of modern youth he has caught 
the inspiration for this series of homilies. 

The experience of the mountain-climber 
is the theme that runs through the book 
like a golden thread, binding together the 
seventeen meditations on “Tiptoe,” “Easy 

Exemption,” “High Visibility,” “The Flight 

of the Eagle,” and other challenging 

themes with attractive titles. The spirit 
of youth is in these pages, and they will 
be found welcome reading alike to earnest 
young minds and to all who deal with such. 
A. N. 8.. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. P@D.,_ 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Has all the requisites essential for a 
good college. 

A Wide Variety of Courses 

A Strong and Competent Faculty 

A Well-Balanced Program of Students’ 

Activities 

Modern Buildings Well Equipped 

$420 covers all College fees including 
board and room. 


Inquiries for further information 
welcomed. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE ~ 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1929-30 Heidelberg had 
sixteen debates with other colleges and won ten 
of them; one hundred and twenty-four debates in 
twenty-three years—eighty-nine victories and thirty- 
five defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 


President. 


Massanutten Academy (1899) 
Woodstock, Virginia 


Reformed Church preparatory school for boys in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 140 miles 
south of Harrisburg, Pa. 5 
Splendidly equipped. Fully accredited. 
Write for catalog. 
HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., PD.D. 
Headmaster 


The Dramatic Method in Religious Educa- 
tion, by W. Carleton Wood, Associate 
Professor of Bible and Religious Educa- 
tion, College of the Pacific. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. Price, $3.00. 


This noteworthy publication covers about 
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everything there is to be covered in Reli- 
gious Drama, from the psychological prin- 
ciples involved down to the final curtain. 
Searcely any question can be raised con- 
cerning the study, preparation and presen- 
tation of a religious drama which cannot 
be answered in this comprehensive work. 

While the aim of the book is “the aiding 
of the college teacher and the amateur 
director of religious dramatics,”’ it is of 
the greatest value to every Church School, 
even though it may put on only one drama 
or pageant a year. This is the kind of 
book for which many persons are looking, 
It will prove to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to any Church School library, regard- 
less of how many works on this subject 
may be already possessed. 

W. C. R. 


The Education of the Whole Man, by L. P. 
Jacks. Harper Brothers. 155 pp. Price, 
$1.75 (1931). 


This work was reviewed by Dr. Lynch 
(see June issue of the “Messenger,” page 
2). This reviewer has no ambitions to 
improve upon what he has said, in fact he 
suggested that nothing be added, but there 
is AN EDITOR, ergo. 

May I plead with those of the “Mes- 
senger” readers who think that all books 
about education are either dry or “high- 
brow” and so to be passed by with an 
eloquent silence? Here is a fine place to 
make an experiment. Try it on a warm 
Sunday afternoon, and see what a world 
of suggestion it has for all of us. Yes, let 
us confess that we are far from balanced 
folks and it is to just such fresh thinkers 
that we are indebted for becoming aware 
of it in such a way that we do not stop in 
despair, but lift up our eyes unto the un- 
discovered beauties and opportunities all 
about us, and go out in the spirit of eternal 
youth to enjoy them. If you are quite 
skeptical, read his chapter VI first, “Edu- 
eation for Leisure.” The rest of the book 
will take care of itself if that is done. 
Books like this are needed in the libraries 
of our Sunday Schools, and a gift copy 
might give some fine girl or boy a whole 
new vision of the undiscovered and under- 
developed areas of life. But read it first. 

C. H. R. 


A BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE 


The following words were written by 
Dr. -James H. Snowden, editor of the 
“Presbyterian Banner,” after his return 
from the funeral of the Rey. Dr. John A. 
Marquis, secretary emeritus of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8S. A., who was well known in 
our denomination and whose charming 
personality and magnificent service will 
long be remembered among us. Born in 
Dinsmore, Pa., in 1861, he graduated from 
Washington and Jefferson College and 
Western Theological Seminary. He served 
successful pastorates in Greensburg and 
Beaver, Pa., and Redlands, Cal., and from 
1909 to 1917 was President of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Since 1917, he was 
connected with the home mission work of 
his denomination and was one of the lead- 
ers of the Federal Council of the Churches. 
Dr. Snowden’s tribute is as follows: 

“We Left Him There 

We went to New York last week and 
attended the funeral of Dr. Marquis in the 
Fifth Avenue Chureh chapel at 4.30 
o’clock in the afternoon. The family, with 
the exception of a daughter and sister in 
Europe, and a considerable number of 
friends and eminent ministers and laymen 
were present. Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly, read a few 
sentences of Scripture and offered a brief 
prayer; Dr. Joseph A. Vance, president 
of the Board of National Missions, recited 
appropriate Scripture, and Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin offered a prayer. Very beau- 
tiful music by the Fifth Avenue Church 
choir of favorite hymns of Dr. Marquis 
was rendered. No other words were spoken, 
the whole service being arranged by Mrs. 
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Marquis. No word of eulogy needed to be 
said. There are times when unspoken 
feelings and thoughts are profounder and 
richer in meaning than could be any 
spoken words, when human speech becomes 
an impertinence, and majestic silence is 
more eloquent and impressive than any 
utterance. The funeral party then took 
the night train for Pittsburgh and next 
morning proceeded by automobile to Cross 
Creek Cemetery. Here a large company of 
friends and ministers from the village 
Chureh and surrounding neighborhood had 
assembled and were given an opportunity 
to view the face of the friend who had 
grown up as a boy in that Church and 
had attained such distinction in the world. 
At the burial Dr. Vance recited Seripture, 
as did also Dr. J. Ross Stevenson. Rev. 
J. V. Stevenson, a boyhood and life-long 
friend, offered prayer, and it was given to 
the writer to say the last words in the 
benediction. It was a perfect day with 
the splendor of summer on the landscape, 
and in the quiet village Churchyard amidst 
all the surrounding scenes which had been 
so familiar to our friend, we left him 
there. 


We Did Not Leave Him There 


“We left him there,’ did we write? Yes, 
for that is a common way of speaking and 
its meaning is understood well enough. 
But in a truer sense we did not leave him 
there: we left only his body, the deserted 
tenement of his spirit, the outer empty 
shell, the casket of fading flesh that had 
held the precious and beautiful jewel of 
his soul; we left that to melt back into 
the stream of nature. But we did not 
leave him there: he was gone into the 
eternal world where there is no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying; no more 
sea of change and separation but endless 
union with the spirits of just men made 
perfect and with loved ones gone before: 
that is where we now leave him. Dr. 
Marquis’s own faith in immortality was 
unclouded. Not that he did not know all 
the reasonings and doubts of our modern 
world on this subject; he did know them 
and like Tennyson he frankly faced these 
difficulties and doubts and fought them 
through to unwavering faith. Immortal- 
ity became a settled conviction with him 
and a base line of all his reasoning about 
God and the world. Without this hope 
the world became a wild riot of unreason 
to him, a veritable insane asylum of hu- 
man souls. When many years ago he lost 
his little son his sky grew very dark and 
almost all the lights went out, but this 
star was never obscured and its twinkle 
was as a friendly assurance to him that 
all was well. He at times would speak of 
this experience and how his faith in im- 
mortality had never wavered since. The 
little grave beside his own opened to re- 
ceive him seemed to us to extend to him 
a kind of glad recognition and welcome. 
Call this a ‘wish belief’ if you will, the 
heart has some rights that cannot be de- 
nied; it is the child of immortality in us 
that will be heard. Of course there are 
confirmations of this hope, and supremely 
the resurrection and promise of our Lord, 
but deeper and more primitive and consti- 
tutional than all other reasons is this 
reason that is deeper than reason and will 
defy every attempt of philosophy or scep- 
ticism or worldliness to stifle its cry. Those 
of us who intimately know Dr. Marquis 
cannot believe that that wonderful mind 
and noble heart were extinguished and 
vanished into nothingness like a meteor in 
the night when he ceased to breathe. No, 
we did not ‘leave him there,’ but we left 
him in the bosom of God where we shall 
meet again.” 


Orel A RY: 


THE REV. J. S. KEPPEL 


Rev. J. S. Keppel (whose last pastorate 
near Alliance, Ohio, had lasted 17 years 
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before his retirement) went Home on July 
2, from his residence at Tiffin, Ohio. He 
was the son of Henry and Elizabeth 
(Shaull) Keppel, and was born on Noy. 
26, 1865, in Salem, Ill. Shortly there- 
after the family moved to Tiffin, where 
Rey. Mr. Keppel was graduated from Hei- 
delberg College in 1887 and from Heidel- 
berg Theological Seminary in 1891. He 
served Reformed pastorates in Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio, and made hundreds 
of friends through his pleasing pulpit per- 
sonality, coupled with an unusually clear 
and comprehensive understanding of the 
Christian gospel. Funeral services, con- 
ducted by Dr. D. W. Loucks, were held 
at the Keppel home on Saturday, July 11, 
and were largely attended by friends and 
former parishioners. He was married 
Sept. 1, 1891, to Miss Lillian M. Grendon, 
who with a son survives; also two brothers 
and a sister (Wm. H. and Charles G. Kep- 
pel, and Mrs. G. G. Smith) survive from 
a large family. Rev. Mr. Keppel’s death 
followed a long period of failing health. 
In recent years he had been actively asso- 
ciated with his son, Robert G. Keppel, in 
the management of the Keppel Floral 
Company at Tiffin. 


GEORGE W. MILLER 


Trinity Church at Carrollton, O., lost 
its oldest and most faithful member when 
Geo. W. Miller passed away. He was the 
son of Rev. M. A. Miller and was born at 
Alliance Feb. 3, 1844. He served four 
years in the Civil War. He enlisted in 
the Second Ohio Cavalry and was attached 
to the company commanded by Gen. Geo. 
A. Custer of Indian warfare fame. He 
participated in upwards of 20 battles. A 
horse was shot from under him at the 
Battle of Winchester. He witnessed the 
surrender of Gen. Lee at Appomatox. 


He was married to Mary C. Tressel Aug. 
15, 1872. To this union was born 5 sons 
and one daughter. He passed away at the 
ripe age of 87 years, 5 months and 15 days. 
He is survived by his widow and four sons: 
Eugene of Pittsburgh, Geo. W. of New 
Philadelphia, Edward EH. and Howard of 
Carrollton; one sister, Mrs. Sarah Hocken- 
smith, of Canton; two half-brothers, Perry 
and Albert Miller, of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


He was a life-long member of Trinity 
Church and showed his love for the Church 
by faithful attendance and support. He 
was for many years a deacon and elder 
until he was elected emeritus. Services 
were conducted by the pastor assisted by 
Rev. E. G. Klotz. My. Miller was held in 
high esteem by the entire community and 
his funeral was largely attended. He was 
one of 3 surviving members of the G. A. 
R. in Carroll Co. The American Legion 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary also attended 
the services. H. N.S. 


CHARLES H. SMITH 


Charles H. Smith, elder emeritus of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., died last 
November. He was born 77 years ago at 
Annville, Pa. His wife, a sister of the 
late Elder Geo. W. Stine, preceded him in 
death. Until 1893, Mr. Smith was engaged 
in railroad work in Philadelphia, being an 
active member of Christ Church. He then 
came to Lebanon as Supt. of the Lebanon 
Valley Street Railways. He was very suc- 
cessful in this work. Brother Smith was 
of a kindly disposition. He had many 
friends wherever he lived. He was very 
active in Masonic circles. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music and flowers. He 
made roses grow in the city back yards, 
something held to be impossible by his 
neighbors. He was a pipe-organ player of 
unusual ability. He played in a number 
of Churches, finally becoming the organist 
of St. Stephen’s when it was a struggling 
mission. He united with this Church, sac- 
rificed for it by giving liberally to its sup- 
port, very many times returning the check 
given him as salary. He will be remem- 
bered by his fellow Church members as 
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long as they shall live. Services were held 
at his home Nov. 11, 1930, in charge of 


his pastor, Pierce H. Swope, assisted by his 
nephew, J. Rauch Stein, D.D. A son and 
two daughters survive. 


DEATHS IN BEAR CREEK CHARGE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Mary Catharine Foil, ll-year-old child 
and only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Foil, was the first to hear the call of her 
Saviour on Oct. 9, 19380. She had been more 
or less of an invalid for years, but was a 
child of an unusually bright, attractive, un- 
selfish disposition. In spite of her phy- 
sical handicap she was full of life and 
activity and her bright sunny disposition 
and her thoughtfulness endeared her to all 
who knew her. She made no distinction 
between rich and poor, white and black, 
but treated all alike, and young and old 
were delighted to see her. She was a 
natural born leader and her going leaves 
a large empty space in home and Church 
and community, but our consolation is that 
the influence of her short life continues 
and that again the words of the prophet 
are bound to be verified, “A little child 
shall lead them.” 

Sad in the extreme, from our human 
standpoint, was the departure of Mrs. 
Grady Fisher on Noy. 2, 1930, the very day 
on which she had decided to dedicate her 
little one to Christ and His service in 
infant baptism. She also left two other 
little ones and a sorrowing husband. 

On Dec. 10, Henry Foil, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. M. A. Foil, was found dead in bed 
when his father went to his room to eall 
him for breakfast. 

Just about two months later, on Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1931, the mother of 
this young man, and beloved wife of Dr. 
Foil was called to her heavenly home. Mrs. 
Foil had the soul of an artist, her home 
was a veritable Garden of Eden with its 
wealth of flowers and many a loving trib- 
ute was placed by her hands upon God’s 
altar in the Church she so much loved. 


Several weeks before this, Mrs. Berry 
Foil, another of the most faithful earnest 
members of St. James Church, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, while removing the ashes from the 
open fireplace in her home, became en- 
veloped in flames and after several weeks 
of intense suffering death came to her relief 
and she fell asleep in Jesus Feb. 4, 1931. 


All of these were members of St. James 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, and their deaths 
have proven a heavy blow to this little 
congregation of eighty members. But we 
rejoice in the fact that the separation is 
only for a little while. As the Germans 
say, “Auf wiedersehen” (“till we meet 
again”). 

Death has also made its inroads in the 
membership of Bethel Church at Bear 
Creek, which lost three of its faithful mem- 
bers within a short time. 


On January 16, Annie Belle Rowland, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Row- 
land, was called from earth to heaven, 
just four days before reaching her 21st 
birthday anniversary. She had not been 
well for some months but her end came 
unexpectedly and was a great shock to her 
loved ones and friends. 


The entire Bear Creek community suf- 
fered a great shock when it became known 
on the morning of Feb. 24 that one of 
its most highly respected citizens, Mr. 
Wm. Asborne Lyerlee, had dropped over 
dead just after stepping from his auto- 
mobile near the bank of the river whither 
he had gone to enjoy a day’s fishing. 


Just a month later, on March 22, Mr. 
Lyerlee’s daughter-in-law, the beloved wife 
of Gary Lyerlee, fell gently asleep in Jesus 
after a very few days’ illness with flu and 
pneumonia, leaving behind her a most de- 
voted husband and two little children, 
equally devoted parents and loved ones, 
and a host of friends. 


“So the smile and the tear, the song and 
the dirge 
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THIRTEEN PARTY 


Edited by Lynn and Katherine Rohrbough 


Every one of the two hundred games in this book is worth 
That is a tall statement, but there are good reasons— 
one hundred of them in fact—for making it. 
dred successful recreation leaders scattered through forty-four 
states have each chosen one of their most popular games for 
inclusion in this compilation. 

practically all 
home-made equipment at little expense, 
news to all mothers and school and church organizations wise 
enough to give the children under their care frequent parties. 


Because one hun- 


these games can be played with 
which will be good 


$1.50 
PLANS FOR 


Martin I. Webber 


ADULTS 


This book gives a variety of games and programs sufficient 
for a complete year’s party plans for adult organizations in 
the Church and community. 
tions for the promotion of successful adult socials. 


There are many valuable sugges- 
$1.25 


ACME MESSAGES OF CHRISTIAN COMFORT. “FOR THE SICK” 


Series No. 3 


Ee 


A Cheer-Up Message for You 


When Jesus lived in Galilee 


associates, 
friend, 


Cards. 
signs. 


(And they. th 
«Lin inal HE tide Nosth hee 
Mark 10:13} 


Price, 


Close By< 
and great Multited 
ty be sealed By Him 


- May the love of Christ outs 
Be a pillow for your heads 
May His strong and tender arms 
“Guard you from all threatening har 
May the Good Physician bring 
Perfect health and strength 


A Message of sympathy, 
tenderly expressed, 
forting in character, cheer- 
ful in spirit, and prompt- 
ly delivered, 
tonic to the sick. 


is always a 


Through their use pas- 
tors can minister to their 
congregations, 
Schools to their members, 
Christian workers to their 
and friend to 
in affliction. 


Twelve Beautiful 
Four beautiful de- 
Helpful verses. By 
Amos R. Wells. 


25 cents 


com- 


Sunday 


Post We pray that you soon will be well 


Your healing «the Lord will bestow} 
And He with Hts servant will d 

Lne closer to Jesus in shadowy ho 

And He'll bring you out into funghi 


a dozen, 


SEE: 


Jesus the Helper 


Jesus was the comforter é 
Everywhere that sick folks ow 
Stil He loves and blesses th: 
As they touch His garments hem. 
May His peace, and healing, too 
Now and ever come to you. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN 
1505 RACE STREET, - - 


Still follow each other like surge upon 
surge.” W. S. G. 


THE REV. JACOB HAUSER 


Rev. Jacob Hauser was the youngest 
child of Anna Mary and Jacob Hauser, and 
was born April 1, 1845, in Aldingen, Ober- 
ant Spaichingen, Wuertemberg, Germany. 
He died at his residence in Melbourne, 
Iowa, on June 27, aged 86 years, 2 months, 
and 26 days. When 7 years old Jacob, 
with his mother and 4 sisters followed 
their father, who had come 4 years previous 
to Cincinnati, O. As he was compelled to 
help support his widowed mother he ac- 
quired his boyhood education under ad- 
verse conditions. He was received as a 
member in the Reformed Church through 
confirmation. Believing himself called to 
become a minister of the Gospel, he came 
to the Mission House, Plymouth, Wis., for 
his preparation and was ordained a Chris- 
tian minister in 1873. His first charge was 
a commission as missionary to India by the 
German Evangelical Missionary Society, 
the Reformed Church having no foreign 
field at that time. After three years of 
endurance and much perseverance he re- 
turned to Wisconsin where he soon became 
the pioneer laborer among the Winnebago 
Indians in Wisconsin, and was the first 
Protestant as also the first Christian mis- 
sionary among them. He taught and 
preached to these Indians and after dili- 
gently studying their difficult language re- 
duced it to writing and compiled a dic- 
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tionary of 1,500 words and began a gram- 
mar. He labored here until 1885. The 
different charges he served were: Mission- 
ary to India, 1873-1876; Town Mosel, Wis., 
1876-1878; Winnebago Indian Missionary, 
1878-1885; Rising Sun, Ind., 1885-1889; 
Archibald, O., 1889-1899; St. Paul, Minn., 
1899-1906; Melbourne, Iowa, 1906-1915, 
after which time he lived in his own resi- 
dence in Melbourne until his death. He 
gave a continuous activity of 42 years in 
the Christian ministry. He was active in 
Church circles and in §S. 8. work during 
his 16 years of retirement until the last 
two years when feebleness and old age, 
which was the cause of his death, prevented 
him from rendering more service. Rey. 
Mr. Hauser was not without trials and 
tribulations in his own household. He was 
widowed three times and lost his son, Paul, 
in the World War. He is survived by his 
wife who so faithfully served him to his 
departing moment; 7 children, Mrs. F. W. 
Engelmann, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Caleb 
Hauser, Elmore, near Campbellsport, Wis. ; 
William J. Hauser, Chicago, Ill.; Jacob 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. F. W. Lemke, 
Watertown, Wis.; Mrs. Ed. M. Duecker, 
Kiel, Wis.; Ernest B. Hauser, Kansas City, 
Mo.; also 24 grandchildren, and 3 great 
grandchildren. 


Funeral services were held at the Re- 


formed Church June 30, at 9.30 A. M., in © 
charge of the pastor, Rev. J. Neuen- 
schwander, assisted by Revs. Wm. Lan- 
seider, of Wellsburg, and D. Bosma, of 
Baxter. 


